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New Responsibilities 


HE taxpaying public has a right to know the minimum expenditures which they must 

make if the best in public free education is to be preserved and maintained for the 

future. To that end, the business management of the school system will be required 
to find a way to set forth in more objective terms the productive value of education. 
Every good business measures not only its successes but its failures, endeavoring to elim- 
inate the latter and to increase the former. The public schools, if they are to function 
as a good business, must follow the same procedure. When the schools fail, society 
spends fabulous sums on philanthropy to correct or alleviate the failure. But no amount 
of money spent on correction or alleviation can make up for the years of wasted effort 
or erase the scars seared into the soul by the realization of a futile life. Business and 
industry are establishing means of carefully fitting their products to the needs of society. 
The schools can do no less. They offer an opportunity that is nowhere else available for 
testing and checking, through a period of years, the various bents and capacities of mil- 
lions of coming workers and citizens. 

—H. L. MILts in the American Educational Digest, October. 
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Specially Adapted 
for SCHOOL USE 
Weber Costello 
MAPS and GLOBES 


ITH a half century of experience 

and an equipment unequalled any- 
where—Weber Costello in the manufac- 
tureof Globes and Maps havealwaysgiven 
every consideration to their practical use- 
fulness in schools—and have added 
every accessory to improve their class- 
room service. 


Weber Costello Globes today enjoy a 
reputation that makes them thestandard 
of comparison. The Globe Maps are edited 
and published by G.W. Bacon & Co., Lid. of 
London—publishers with an interna- 
tional reputation. Lithographed in non- 
fading colors, the political divisions are 
clear—easily and comprehensively dis- 
tinguished. These Globes are unexcelied 
in mechanical construction, accurate 
and modern in every respect. 


Designed to meet all new demands and 
to fulfill every requirement of educator 
and pupil, sufficient information is in- 
cluded on these Globes to enable intelli- 
gent demonstration of the subject—yet 
simplified to the extent that they are not 
confusing to pupil or teacher, 


** 


The Bacon Standard and the Bacon Semi 
Contour Series of Political Wall Maps 
are outstanding among maps in the Geo- 
graphic field. Edited and produced under 
the direction of Map experts collabora- 
ting with eminent educators, they fulfill 
exactly the requirements of the modern 
teaching system. 


Bacon Standard Maps are essentially 
political in their nature, showing all 
places of significance in a manner read 
easily by the class. Colors are distinct 
and pa aay Naren gt = agp 
and stimulating interest in Map study. 


Bacon Semi Contour Maps combine the 
important political facts with the neces- 
sary — features. They are ade- 
quately complete, yet clarity is retained 
so that they are not confusing. The col- 
ore correspond to the international 
scheme of contour coloring. These fine 
Maps provide an efficient, economical 
teaching aid. 


Send for our illustrated Catalog No. V10. 
It gives you full details and illustrates 
Weber Costello Company Maps 
and Globes produced for every 
schoolroom need. 














Chicago Heights, Ilinois. 


Makers of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard + Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes « Maps + Erasers « Crayon 
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Earning While Learning 


The Most Ingenious and Effective Scheme of Education Ever Devised 
By B. H. VAN OOT, State Department of Education 


Epiror’s Note: The development of leadership, the creation of wealth and the extension of educational oppor- 


tunities to empolyed workers are the functions of part-time instruction. 
this type of instruction compulsory. Virginia, on a voluntary basis, has a few outstanding programs. 


panying article shows what Virginia is doing. 


FORMER apprentice boy becomes the 

city manager of Newport News; a part- 

time textile worker (of another State) 
becomes the manager of a large silk mill in 
Covington, and another in Front 
Royal; a former apprentice boy becomes a mem- 
ber of the Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion and several others become leading execu- 
tives in the shipbuilding industries of Ports- 
mouth and Newport News. One sits in the 
President’s Cabinet and two others now direct 
important branches of the nation’s program of 


Virginia, 


education. 

And so the list may be extended. Oppor- 
tunities to work and to learn the value of work, 
coupled with opportunities to study and to learn 
the value of education, have made these men 
leaders in their respective fields. As youngsters 
these men were probably no different from the 
thousands of present day boys who feel them- 
selves forces in the social and industrial world 
and who give expression to their inner urge by 
leaving the public school to enter employment 
and to participate in the world’s work. Prob- 
ably some of them were faced with the same 
economic problems which confront many youths 
of today. But more probably, since these men 
as boys were fortunate enough to live in com- 
munities the public school or industries of which 
offered part-time or apprenticeship training, they 
grasped the opportunity to give expression to 
their constructive instincts and managerial 
potentialities and to combine these with inten- 


Thirty seven states in the Union make 
The accom- 


sive study of those things which they considered 
really worth while. They coupled learning with 
earning—the most ingenious and effective scheme 
of education ever devised. 

The idea of part-time education is nothing 
new or revolutionary. Engineers, dentists, doc- 
tors, and business men in all branches fre- 
quently shut up their offices for short periods 
to attend classes where instruction pertinent to 
their professions is being offered. School super- 
intendents and teachers by the thousands take 
advantage of the “dull season” courses offered 
in the summer sessions of our universities and 
colleges. The idea of part-time instruction ap- 
plied to juvenile workers in industries, stores, 
and offices is precisely the same. Employers are 
willing to invest the workers’ time in education 
and to allow them “time off,” and employees are 
eager for the instruction. The State of Virginia 
assists in the payment of the salaries of the in- 
structors, but only a few school officials have 
set up the simple machinery which is necessary 
to capitalize the abilities and develop the poten- 
tialities of their employed citizens. 

Those superintendents who have set up the 
machinery for part-time instruction are realizing 
heavily on the investment. 

The apprentice part-time classes and the shop 
classes in the ship yard at Newport News and 
the Navy Yard at Portsmouth offer opportuni- 
ties for men and boys in these industries to 
secure practical, efficient instruction in applied 
mathematics, science and drawing, English and 
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citizenship, or in the manipulative skills of the 
several trades. These men and boys have elected 
to follow and have actually entered upon the 
vocations associated with shipbuilding. Some 
of the executives of tomorrow will be selected 
from among the most capable of these workers. 
The instruction offered is designed to acquaint 
thoroughly the apprentices with all the technical 
knowledge and manipulative skills associated 
with shipbuilding. Each apprentice is “major- 
ing” in some branch of shipbuilding and in a 
few years will be a “master” in his craft. From 
among these master foremen, master mechanics, 
superintendents and managers will be selected. 
It is just as difficult to make an executive in 
a specialized industry out of a person who has 
not “grown up” in the business as it is to make 
a teacher out of one who has never been to 
school. Part-time instruction not only makes 
skilled mechanics but discovers executive abili- 
ties and talents. 

Twenty one high school part-time silk mill 
workers in Hopewell are earning a total weekly 
wage of $206.30, or an average of about ten 
dollars per week, while they are completing their 
high school courses! They spend a total of 520 
hours per week in the mills and 430 hours per 
week in school. For many the jobs they are 
holding are only temporary but nevertheless they 
are earning while they are learning, and while 
they are earning they are learning to appreciate 
the value of work as well as to appreciate the 
value of an education—two forces in character 
building necessary for leadership which, it is 
feared, are lacking in the average American boy 
of today who is not offered the opportunities 
to gain work experiences. Some of these 
student-workers are carrying a full high school 
program while others carry a lesser load. The 
energy, the initiative, the willingness to sacrifice, 
the spirit of industry, and the desire to bear 
part of the burden of family support shown by 
these young people of Hopewell are bound to 
strengthen the fibres of character and make of 
these student-workers leaders of prominence. 

The fact that these student-workers spend 
their afternoons working in the mill does not 
seem to interfere with their progress in school. 
Work habits gained in industry seem to transfer 
to study habits applied in school. Some of these 


young people are leaders in their classes while 
others are above the average. Due to a shortened 
school day it may be necessary for some to take 
five or even six years to complete their high 
school courses, but when they have completed 
the courses they will go forth with an enviable 
background of habits and appreciations which 
their classmates will not possess, and will enjoy 
that feeling of supreme independence which 
comes through having gained an education 
through hard work and sacrifice. 

Similar statements could be made of the part- 
time children in Schoolfield and Bristol. They, 
too, are earning while they are learning. 

Under Virginia’s plan for part-time instruc- 
tion no worker in industries, stores, offices or 
the homes is neglected. In Richmond every 
week during the school year groups of store- 
keepers and housewives meet in the public school 
buildings and receive instruction in those sub- 


In Win- 
Alexandria the 


jects which will best meet their needs. 
chester, Fredericksburg and 
nurses in the local hospitals assemble at the 
respective schools and receive instruction in 
English, applied mathematics, chemistry, anat- 
omy, psychology or script writing. 

The whole program of part-time education, 
whether it is a continuance of the general educa- 
tion of employed workers, an extension of the 
trade knowledge, or a half time work and school 
program, is aided out of State and Federal 
funds. Frequently the local industries are so 
intensely interested in the education of their 
workers that they are willing to apporpriate to 
the local school bouzrds an amount sufficient to 
cover the local share of the cost of instruction. 
If this is not done the local share is exceedingly 
small in comparison with the civic and economic 
returns derived from part-time instruction. 

Incidentally one might remark that the sup- 
port of our public schools in general is de- 
nendent upon the wealth created through in- 
dustries, agriculture, commerce, and personal 
service. Part-time instruction is one way in 
which school men may contribute to the creation 
of wealth. If we would maintain our house— 
our school system—we must strengthen the 
props that sustain our house, the agencies for 


the creation of wealth. 
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A Scheme for Grading Algebra Tests 


By BROOKE PAYNE, High School, Fredericksburg 


HILE it is admitted that the following 

scheme for grading papers imposes upon 

the teacher the necessity of giving more 
thought to the correction and evaluation of these 
papers than is ordinarily bestowed, the benefits 
of it are numerous and valuable. 

In the first place it eliminates the effect of the 
teacher’s “personal equation” factor. Estimating 
the value of a paper by means of a cursory 
Too 
many subjective conditions enter into this sort 
of appraisement. The first lot of papers examined 
in this manner are inevitably evaluated by a 
standard differing from that employed with the 
last lot. This is particularly true if all papers 
are not tested at the same sitting. Trying to 
avoid this by taking more time for the review 
multiplies the total time beyond that which it 
would take to refer them to a standard “correc- 
tion sheet.” The time it would take to prepare 
what is called herein a correction sheet is con- 
siderably more than saved by the rapid use of it 
as a scale of measurement. 


review of it is an inaccurate measurement. 


Again, the proposed scheme assures a mathe- 
matically correct relative grading of all the 
It fixes beyond reasonable doubt the 
names of all pupils who are below the standard 
of proficiency as determined by the position of 


pupils. 


any one pupil selected as what might be termed 
It thus promotes the doing of justice 
The difficulty of fixing the posi- 


a criterion. 
in all cases. 
tion—absolute as well as relative—of any pupil 
by means of the arbitrary plan of grading papers 
as poor, fair, good, etc., with the wide laxity of 
meaning in these terms, is manifest. 

application of the following 
scheme for a relatively short period will develop 


The careful 


a facility which approaches an instinct free of 
The 
performance soon becomes less onerous and more 
skilful. Its simplicity is also a commendation. 
The important result is that the teacher acquires 
a mental standard of judgment that is accurately 
fixed instead of one that is temperamentally 
With appropriate modifications the 


the personal error common to estimates. 


variable, 


plan can be applied with equal advantages to the 
grading of Geometry papers. 

Algebra tests consist of— 

(A) A long, progressive problem, or 

(B) A group of short exercises designed to 
illustrate a certain principle. 


Class A 

Among these are— 

(1) The solution of a fractional equation. 

(2) The solution of a system of simultaneous 
equations. 

(3) The solution of a problem of which the 
conditions are stated in English sentences. 

(4) Expansions under the binomial theorem. 

(5) The solution of a quadratic equation. 

(6) Any task where one exercise is the extent 
of the test. 

(7) A Geometry proposition. 


Class B 

Among these are— 

(1) The simplification of a group of surd 
expressions. 

(2) The simplification of a group of ex- 
ponential exercises. 

(3) The numerical evaluation of a group of 
simple formulae. 

(4) Any task where several exercises con- 
stitute the test. 


General Observations 
Class A 

The best way to grade papers of this class is 
to value the problem at 100 and to assign a defi- 
nite value to each kind of mistake. 

A study of old examination papers will show 
the kind of mistakes commonly committed ; these 
can be arranged in the order of their gravity. 
The maximum value should be 10, or even less. 
The teacher, having carefully solved the problem 
in the best form, determines the value of each 
important stage of the problem. For example, 
suppose the task is the solution of a problem 
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of which the conditions are stated in English 
sentences, and which involves the solution of 
simultaneous quadratics. 


ee TTC ee Tee eeeree ee 30 
bet equation formed... . 2... .0essscaeees 45 
2nd equation formed..................... @ 
Substitute equation formed............... 65 
sumetitution complete... io... ccccecveners 70 
Sewetitution simplified. .....6.ssccssevess 75 
ee ere 80 
ee ee re 85 
ee eee errr re Te rere eT rere 90 
i Cs cre eeeheky cae eeuene 92 
Co ee ee ee eee 95 
IN intake net iGe Ke eweuions 100 


If a problem is correct to the point where it is 
abandoned, the stage of it determines its value. 
If there are mistakes, then the stage minus the 
value of the mistakes determines its value. It is 
evident that a piece of work should not be totally 
disqualified simply because the correct answer has 
not been obtained. [lurthermore, a mistake 
should not be penalized more than once in each 
problem. If, following the commission of a mis- 
take, the work is pushed to a conclusion with no 
subsequent mistakes it should be discounted by 
the value of that one mistake only. The value 
assigned by the teacher to each mistake is arbi- 
trarily arrived at. A table of these mistakes, 
once prepared, may be employed as a permanent 
correction sheet in which readjustments may be 
made from time to time. 

Mistakes are classified as (1) errors, (2) omis- 
sions, (3) defects. Errors are mistakes of prin- 
ciple; defects are mistakes of form. Omissions 


may partake of the character of either. 
Errors 


(1) Sign not changed in transposition. 
(2) Incorrect cancellation. 

(3) Incorrect factoring. 

(4) Mistake in involution or evolution. 
(5) Mistake in addition, subtraction, etc. 
(6) There are several others. 


Omissions 


(1) Essential parentheses omitted. 
(2) Radical 
performed. 


sign omitted but evolution 


(3) + sign omitted. 
(4) Symbols = 0 omitted. 
(5) Exponent omitted but involution per- 
formed. 
(6) Expression not reduced to lowest terms. 
(7) Essential step omitted. 
(8) There are several others. 


Defects 

(1) Brace omitted from simultaneous equa- 
tions. 

(2) Customary symbols omitted. 

(3) Useless repetitions. 

(4) Any disregard of the requirements relat- 
ing to neatness, order, arrangement, form, etc. 


Class B 


The best way to grade papers of this class is 
to consider the degree of completion of each 
exercise of the group. 

If all exercises are pushed to conclusion a 
minimum value of 50 should be assigned. The 
pupil who will omit every exercise is rare, and 
some credit should accrue to a pupil for pushing 
his work to a conclusion even if erroneously con- 
ducted. There is practically no difference in 
effect between omitting the finishing steps and 
getting them entirely wrong, but there is con- 
While 


it is true that all steps in the solution of exer- 


siderable difference in the motive cause. 


cises in this class are not, strictly speaking, of 
equal value, the teacher usually has not time to 
In the long run the 
In deter- 


make this differentiation. 
matter adjusts itself automatically. 
mining the number of steps required for the 
solution of each exercise in the group the teacher 
should consider only the indispensable steps. 
Some pupils insert unnecessary steps; if not 
wrong in principle they should be allowed. It 
might be advisable to allow the entire omission of 
a maximum of one exercise, in which case it 
would be treated as one in which no step is 
correct. The omission of more than one exercise 
should be handled as illustrated below. 
Example 1 

The choice of six exercises out of eight is 
given to illustrate the simplification of surd ex- 
pressions. All exercises are regarded as of equal 
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value. The value of each exercise is, therefore, 
approximately 8. 

In the three first exercises there are 2 steps 
each; in the three last exercises there are 4 steps 


each. 


step I, Ex. 1, 2, and 3, waluet..........cc0 4 
ee ie WS oN cava owe eave kdadéaneondee 4 
ee er ee 3 
WU We Gs ocean deedeebetededeaus 2 
ee Ee re rrr 2 
te SI hac naewoees cee eseHee eens 2 

PE Ci tc cnieekone deeakiesemben 51 


A certain pupil solves the two first exercises 
correctly, gets wrong the last step of the third 
exercise, gets wrong the two last steps of the 
fourth and fifth exercises, and omits entirely the 
sixth exercise. 


His losses are, therefore— 


caves wadwendonsnindécdben 4 
ee 4 
in 4 
Bee ME nc adscededes boacccckeicceon 9 

pe et een a eer 21 


His grade is 79. 


Example 2 


A second pupil solves the four first exercises 
correctly and omits the two last exercises. His 


100 

losses are, therefore, 9 + —— —9+4+ 17 = 26 
6 

approximately. 


His grade is 74. 


It may appear that this scheme is too liberal. 
It is not believed to be so. The penalties are 
sufficiently heavy to disqualify eventually any 
pupil persisting in error and yet are light 
enough not to damage seriously the work of a 
pupil with a good standing. 





Why the Curriculum Should Change 


By F. T. JOYNER, Principal, High School, Ivor 


N discussing this question it is well to give a 
definition of the term curriculum as it is 
understood today and also to give a histori- 

cal sketch of the development of the curriculum 
showing how it came into existence and why it 
has had certain characteristics in the different 
stages of the development of the human race. 
Then the curriculum should be discussed in the 
light of the present-day civilization in order that 
we may see just what demands modern civiliza- 
tion is making upon the school. 

Davis in his recent book, Our Evolving High 
School Curriculum, defines the modern curri- 
culum as a result of ceaseless accumulation of 
knowledge, the ceaseless differentiation of classi- 
fications of it and the ceaseless reorganization 
of topics within these several classifications. A 
somewhat different and more acceptable defini- 
tion is that the curriculum should contain all 


the experiences and all the activities which chil- 
dren are likely to have. 

Education has been here from the earliest 
man. In primitive society it consisted of hand- 
ing down to youth their elders’ ways of be- 
having. Before the existence of any formal 
schools it was necessary that the children learn 
by participation and imitation the needed ways 
of carrying on affairs. The girls learned to help 
the mother in domestic affairs while the boys 
imitated the father in the primitive ways of 
hunting and fishing. Then too the tribal cere- 
monies had to be learned. This then constituted 
the curriculum in primitive society, and once 
established it became rather fixed as there was 
little change or progress from generation to 
generation. As primitive society progressed it is 
evident that there was an increase in the scope 
of the curriculum. As Professor Rugg states 
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the case, there is the child and contemporary life 
and between and connecting the two is the curri- 
culum. It is readily seen, therefore, that as con- 
temporary life changes from time to time the 
connecting link between it and the child must 
be of a different nature, namely, the curriculum 
must change. 

The present age is an age of rapid and radical 
change. It is perhaps safe to say that there has 
been more change in the thought and action of 
the world in the last twenty five years than in 
the previous two hundred and fifty. Rapid 
change calls for rapid adjustment. It may be 
said that the present age is a great one for the 
man who can adjust himself to the rapidly 
changing conditions, but a hard one for the man 
who cannot make such adjustments. Travel, 
commerce, and communication made little pro- 
gress from the time of Caesar to Napoleon, yet 
within the last twenty five years they have been 
radically changed if not revolutionized. 

Three distinct tendencies stand out in the 
modern world and may be stated as follows: 


1. Changed mental attitude. 
2. Industrialism. 
3. Democracy. 


The question naturally arises as to what are 
the causes of these tendencies today. Why are 
we not satisfied with the formulae, creeds and 
theology of a thousand years ago? Why is in- 
dustrialism so marked in the world today? Why 
have monarchies tottered and fallen within the 
last few years and republics been established in 
their stead? The answer is to be found in the 
presence of tested thought in the world today 
which is rapidly giving us an abundance of 
accumulated knowledge. 

Aristotle, though one of the world’s greatest 
philosophers, has been one of the world’s great- 
est barriers to human progress. The philosophy 
of Aristotle was at one time the means of set- 
tling all problems that arose, hence while this 
method of procedure existed progress beyond his 
thought and philosophy was impossible. In 
other words the solution of any problem or the 
answer to any question was to be found in au- 
thority. It is reported that on one occasion 
spots had been seen on the sun. One of the 


sages of the times in contradiction reported that 
he had read the works of Aristotle through and 
nowhere was anything said about spots on the 
sun; consequently the world was assured that 
there was no such thing. The philosophy of 
Aristotle put to rest this question as it did other 
issues with its attendant stifling of progress and 
development. 

It remained for Galileo to strike a blow at this 
school of thought and set the world on the road 
to tested thought or scientific discovery. Aris- 
totle had stated that if two balls of different 
weights, the one weighing five times as much 
as the other, were dropepd from the same dis- 
tance the larger one would fall five times as fast 
as the smaller. 
test this theory. 


Galileo had nerve enough to 
The Leaning Tower of Pisa 
furnished the laboratory. of the 
the witnesses. 
of the indicated 
weights, climbed the ancient tower, and let them 
fall at the same time. 
gether. 


Members 
University of Pisa furnished 


Galileo obtained the balls 
They came to earth to- 
Lo! a question was raised and settled 
by an experiment rather than by authority. The 
authority of Aristotle had been questioned. A 
new method of procedure was begun. The 
scientific method was born. Tested thought 
began slowly to displace authority, in truth a 
new world was discovered. Tested thought or 
the workableness of ideas and the questioning 
of authority is the mental attitude of today. 
The tendency to test thought before accepting 
it as final is the method of attack before which 
many dogmas, theories, and creeds are falling 
and new realms of knowledge are _ being 
opened up. 

The world of natural phenomena is being ex- 
plained by this method. The fear of the natural 
world is fast disappearing. The earthquake 1s 
no longer the work of the gods, the thunderbolt 
is not sent by Jupiter because of his anger, nor 
does civilized man worship his echo. The 
scientific method of approach makes such un- 
tenable. Likewise the former reverence for 
custom and institutions is passing out under the 
pressure of the same method. 

No one will deny that this is an age of in- 
dustralism. The invention of the steam engine 


and later the internal combustion engine fur- 
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nished the basis for modern industrial progress. 
The multiple interests to which electricity is 
being put makes for still keener development 
in industrialism. This progress owes its begin- 
ning to tested thought, in short, to the waning 
of authoritarianism and to the testing of the 
workableness of ideas. Factories enlarge and 
combine, travel improves to a remarkable degree, 
and communication is phenomenal, all of which 
accentuates man’s dependence upon his fellow 
man. Before the above mentioned changes took 
place each community was to a very large degree 
self-sustaining. Today such is not the case. For 
our breakfast we must depend on our fellow man 
in the remote corners of the earth. 

Democracy seems to be less deep rooted in 
tested thought than the other two tendencies. 
As people have become more intelligent the 
divine right of kings has come to be questioned. 
This may be seen as the result of the inquiring 
mind of today that asks the question why are 
some divinely appointed to rule others, and de- 
mands an answer before accepting it as right. 
Bobbed hair, short skirts, and woman suffrage 
are some of the results of the same tendency. 
While there may be excesses in each of the above 
mentioned conditions yet on the whole they in- 
dicate progress in the thought of the world. At 
the same time the rapid progress of the world is 
creating social problems that issue a challenge 
to the thought of the world for their solution. 

What demands are these tendencies making on 
education or how are they affecting the curri- 
culum? We see that the education of primitive 
man was limited and practical and that it had 
as its purpose the perpetuation of conditions as 
they were. That of the Greeks and Romans was 
for state leadership. The education of the mid- 
dle ages was for knighthood, while the period of 
humanism had as its aim aesthetic satisfaction. 
What then is the aim of modern secondary 
education ? 

Any attempt to answer this will be subject to 
many and severe criticisms. It may perhaps be 
best studied from the point of view of the de- 
mands of the developments and tendencies of 
the times upon education. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
Says that it is the business of the school to teach 
children how to think, and if it shall fail to do 


that, nothing else that it can do will be worth 
while. Dr. Elliott states that to be educated 
includes the ability to observe keenly, to reason 
soundly, to imagine vividly and to express ideas 
clearly and forcefully. Whatever other state- 
ments of aims may be given we submit that the 
above in a general way will hold good. The 
old education prepared for the present adult life 
and ignored the future unknown, Certainly we 
do not know what future life will be like but we 
do know that it will be different from the pres- 
ent. It is apparent that the best preparation 
that we can make for the future is expressed 
by Dr. Elliott in observing keenly and reason- 
ing soundly. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education states the aim of secondary 
education as follows: 

1. Health. 

2 fundamental 

3. Worthy home membership. 

4. Vocation. 

5. Citizenship. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. 
7. Ethical character. 


Command of processes. 


Koos restates these in the form of aims and 
functions. He gives the aims as: 


1. Civic, social, moral responsibility. 

2. Recreational and aesthetic participation 
and appreciation. 

3. Occupational efficiency. 

4. Physical efficiency. 


He gives the functions as: 

1. Achieving a democratic secondary educa- 

tion. 

2. Recognizing individual differences. 
Providing for exploration and guidance. 
4. Imparting knowledge and skills in funda- 

mental processes. 


Ww 


There are numerous conditions existing today 
that make their corresponding demands upon 
education. A number of these conditions will 
be briefly cited here with their corresponding 
demand upon the school. 

First, we must recognize the decreasing im- 
portance of the family as an educational institu- 
tion today. The family life today in the com- 
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plexity of an advancing civilization is inadequate 
in its training. This means greater responsi- 
bility for the school. There is a demand for 
science teaching to abolish ignorance and super- 
stitution. There is a demand for critical minded- 
ness to detect propaganda and fraud from truth; 
in other words, the ability to form accurate 
judgments is particularly in demand today. 
This that 
schools in some way develop co-operation and 


age of specialization demands 
broad-mindedness to prevent our moving in one 
narrow groove. In this age of aggregation we 
should in some way be prevented from being 
overwhelmed by the bigness of things. Social 


integration demands social instruction and 


a 
necessary respect for law and order. Democracy 


demands of the school that the students be given 
an opportunity to live democracy. Waning au- 
thoritarianism demands that the schools of today 
teach children to face facts and think them 
through for themselves. To express it some- 
what differently they should be taught to think 
straight. 

This shows briefly some of the conditions of 
society today and their corresponding demands 
upon the school which in turn must determine 
the curriculum. The curriculum should be used 
as a means to an end. Society should be ex- 
amined to determine what those ends should be. 
As these aims change the curriculum should 
change. The key to changing curriculum is a 


changing society. 





The Value of Special Art 


Classes for Talented Pupils 


By JULIA STANARD WOOLDRIDGE, Director of Art, Richmond Schools 


HE most important work accomplished 
recently by the art department of the Rich- 
mond public schools was the formation of 
We found, 


as we visited the schools, children who showed 


special classes for talented pupils. 


unusual ability in art and who needed more time 
to develop this talent. 
matter very carefully, the superintendent was 


After considering the 


consulted in regard to the plan, and it was ap- 
proved by him. This resulted in the organiza- 
tion of classes in all parts of the city so that they 
would be convenient to children in all sections. 

About a year ago we opened eight classes, 
each running two hours per week. The work 
has grown very rapidly and classes have been 
formed for older girls and boys. These classes 
have proved popular as we have had no art school 
in our city up to the present time. 

There is a variety of work being done during 
these art periods. In one section we have a 
class for high school pupils and older people who 
come from all parts of the city. In another sec- 
tion we are doing a great deal of clay modeling ; 
in another we are emphasizing design in com- 
mercial art; and in another class of small chil- 
dren.a great deal of free expression work is be- 
In fact 


the whole scheme is to give an opportunity to 


ing done with a variety of materials. 


each child for free expression of an idea in the 
medium best suited to that particular project. 

Not only are the pupils doing good work but 
the teachers are much more interested and more 
enthusiastic in doing this than any other work 
they have done because they have had time to 
carry out ideas which they have not been able to 
It has 
been the means of encouraging the teachers to 
do further study along certain lines in which 


do in the limited time of the classroom. 


they felt they were weak. 

These classes have been the means of finding 
the talented pupils, and they have also offered 
the same opportunity to all classes of children— 
to those who live in remote districts and to the 
rich and poor alike. After watching the work in 
the special classes for a year, I believe there are 
great possibilities for fine work if the proper 
teacher and a suitable room well equipped are 
furnished and the class is limited from fifteen 
to twenty students. 

This was an experiment which has proved to 
be worthwhile and one in which we hope to 
grow, each year doing better work. So success- 
ful have these classes proved that we were asked 
to run five special art classes in our vacation 


schools the past summer. 
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How the Study of Music Will Benefit the Average 
Boy and Girl 


By JOHN VAN DEVENTER 


AM now dealing with the boy and girl of 

average intelligence and ambitions (the 

genius will take care of himself) and will 
consider the subject under three general divi- 
sions—mental, commercial, and cultural. 

The study of music is a very great aid to 
efficiency in any other study whether in the 
grades, high school or college. Educators the 
world over are now recognizing the fact that no 
subject has a higher mental value than music, 
for no subject so demands the serious concentra- 
tion of the student and no subject so develops 
accuracy, memory and poise. It is a lamentable 
fact that the majority of boys and girls who go 
to college do not know how to study, for the very 
good reason that they are unable to concentrate 
mentally. Had these same students been allowed 
the advantage of music study during their grade 
and high school years, there is no question of 
their being much better equipped to take up 
their college work and carry it on to success. 
In a recent survey of thirty colleges and univer- 
sities of our country it was found that only 
twenty five per cent of the student body studied 
music. However, out of this twenty five per 
cent came eighty per cent of all the honors re- 
ceived by the students. There is a school in 
Europe whose working principle is this—“It is 
through the physical body that everything, the 
expression of the symmetry, hidden within the 
soul, is awakened into being. By bringing our 
whole organism under the educational influence 
should ourselves 
finished products of harmony.” 


of harmony, we become 

This is indeed a great plan and I see the time 
coming when music study will be utilized in its 
general, broader sense in education physical as 
well as mental. The mission of life is to serve. 
We can be of service only to the extent of our 
mental and moral development. 

Concerning the commercial value of the study 
of music, I will mention only a few cases coming 
under my personal observation. One young man 
finished a four year engineering course at a 
state university, with a year of observation of 


the construction of the Panama Canal, entirely 
with the earnings of his cornet. His parents 
were poor and he told me that without his music 
it would have been impossible for him to finish 
his college course much less had the year of 
wonderful experience and observation in 
Panama. Another young man who was pos- 
sessed of a good voice earned ten dollars each 
Sunday singing for the morning service of a 
city church while working out his dental degree. 
One of my students receives eighty dollars per 
week playing for a large city theater while 
studying for his Greek degree in the local uni- 
versity. So, if we will only stop to consider the 
matter, it is very easy to appreciate the com- 
mercial advantages of the study of music to the 
average boy and girl. 

And now we come to what I may term the 
most important feature, the cultural, in which 
I will include the moral value of the study of 
music. A great man has well said, “The culture 
of a nation is gauged first by its progress in art, 
for art is the expression of the immortal part 
of man.” Musical ability gives a boy and a 
girl entrance into the best society and always a 
hearty welcome among the best people. It also 
gives them a greater appreciation of the best 
things in life. A young man studied piano with 
me for two years. Of course he did not get very 
far technically but he did the best he could, for 
he was a very busy man. Later, he spent four 
years in a university in a great city. On his 
return home, he came to thank me again for 
all I had done for him, saying the little musical 
knowledge he had acquired had been so much 
help to him, not only socially but had aided so 
much in his understanding and appreciation of 
the fine concerts, grand opera, etc., he had at- 
tended while away at school. So we see how the 
study of music has an especial value 
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I know a little city of about three thousand 
where almost every man, woman, and child sings 
or plays some instrument. They maintain an 
oratorio society of five hundred voices and a 
symphony orchestra of one hundred players 
with which they render the masterpieces of 
musical literature. The greatest artists of the 
musical world appear there from year to year, 
and the youngsters as well as the grownups 
derive much real enjoyment and culture from 
the many rehearsals as well as the concerts and 
festivals. It has been that the finest 
oratorio singing in America is to be heard in this 


said 


little town. Its rendition of Handel’s immortal 
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Messiah at Christmas and the spring festival is 
known the world over, and each spring trains 
are run North, East, South and West for their 
week of inspiring and uplifting music. 

It is very easy to understand that this is not 
There 


are no “speed maniacs” to endanger the lives of 


only a musical but a moral community. 


the citizens and there are no road house parties 
with hip pocket flask accessories. These boys 
and girls have pleasant, wholesome and profit- 
able employment for their spare time, a natural 
and outlet for the enthusiasm and 
activity of every normal boy and girl through 
the spirit and influence of music made manifest. 


sensible 





The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics 


By J. T. 


N view of the fact that under the junior high 
school organization we may expect pupils to 
remain in school until the end of the junior 

high school period instead of leaving in large 
numbers at the end of the eighth school year, the 
mathematics of the three years of the junior 
high school should be planned as a unit and not 
as so many different subjects. Instead of carry- 
ing all our pupils along an identical and un- 
varying road to the end of the ninth school 
year and then leaving them to choose between 
the various types of work, we should introduce 
our pupils gradually to the varying types of 
work which they later follow in school or em- 
ployment so that each pupil may be led through 
his own actual experience to select as wisely as 
his own tastes, his teacher’s advice, and his 
parents’ wishes make possible. It is unquestion- 
ably true that such a selection should be far 
superior to anything that was possible under 
the old “eight and four” plan. On this basis we 
can see clearly that the proper thing in mathe- 
matics would be a general or introductory 
course. 

Stated by topics rather than years the mathe- 
matics of the junior high school should include 
the following material. 


UNDERWOOD, Lancaster, Virginia 


Arithmetics : 
(a) The fundamental operations of arithmetic. 
(b) Tables of weights and measures in gen- 
eral practical use, including the most 
common metric units; the meaning of 
such foreign monetary units as pound, 
franc, and mark. 
(c) Simple fractions. 
(d) Simple short cuts in multiplication and 
division. 
Percentage. Interchanging common frac- 
tions and per cents; finding any per cent 
of a number; finding what per cent one 


(e) 


number is of another; finding a number 
when a certain per cent of it is known. 
Line bar and circle graphs wherever they 
can be used to advantage. 

Arithmetic of the farm and home; house- 
hold accounts, thrift, simple bookkeeping, 
methods of sending money, parcel post, 
freight rates, and express. 

Arithmetic of the community: property 
and personal insurance, taxes. 
Arithmetic of banking: savings accounts, 
checking accounts. 

of real estate, 


Arithmetic investment: 
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elementary study of stocks and bonds, 
postal savings. 


(h) Statistics: fundamental concepts, statis- 


tical tables and graphs; pictograms, 
graphs showing simple frequency dis- 
tributions. 


It will be seen that the list above includes 
some material of earlier instruction. This does 
not mean that this material is to be made the 
direct object of study but that drill in it shall be 
given in connection with the new work. 

It is certain that a great amount of arithmetic 
must always be offered, but by no means should 
there be as much time devoted to it as a distinct 
subject as there has been in the past. This does 
not mean, however, that there should be a lessen- 
ing of emphasis on drill in arithmetical processes 
for the purpose of securing accuracy and speed. 
Arithmetic of the junior high school should be 
“occupational” rather than “logical.” It should 
relate to things of real interest to the pupil and 
should be presented in concrete form. The ap- 
plications of arithmetic to business should be 
continued late enough in the course to bring to 
their study the pupil’s greatest maturity, experi- 
ence, and mathematical knowledge and to insure 
real significance of this study in business and 
industrial life which many of the pupils will 
enter at the close of the junior high school 
period. In this connection care should be taken 
that the business practices taught in the schools 
are in accord with the best actual usage. 

Arithmetic should not be completed before the 
pupil has acquired the power of using algebra 
as an aid; but since intuitional and constructive 
geometry is more concrete than algebra, it seems 
evident that this should appear earlier in the 
course than algebra with the exception of such 
algebraic formulas as are needed in its study. 
Material for intuitive geometry: 


(a) The direct measurement of distances and 
angles by means of a linear scale and 
protractor, the approximate character of 
measurement, an understanding of what is 
meant by the degree of precision as ex- 
pressed by the number of “significant” 
figures. 


(b) Areas of the square, rectangle, parallel- 


ogram, triangle and trapezoid; circum- 
ference and area of the circle; surfaces 
and volumes of solids of corresponding 
importance, the construction of the corre- 
sponding formulas. 


(c) Indirect measurement by means of draw- 
ings to scale; use of square ruled paper. 

(d) Geometry of appreciation: geometric 
forms in nature, architecture, manu- 
facture and industry. 


(e) Simple geometric constructions with ruler, 
compass, T-square, and triangle; such as 
that of the perpendicular bisector, the 
bisector of an angle, and parallel lines. 


(f) Familiarity with such forms as _ the 
equilateral triangle, the 30-60 right 
triangle, and the isosceles right triangle; 
symmetry ; a knowledge of such facts as 
those concerning the sum of the angles 


of a triangle and the pythagorean 
relation. 
(g) Informal introduction to the idea of 


similarity. 

The work in intuitive geometry should make 
the pupil familiar with the elementary ideas con- 
cerning geometric forms in the plane and in 
space with respect to shape, size, and position. 
Much opportunity should be provided for exer- 
cising space perception and imagination. The 
work should be planned carefully so as to bring 
out geometric relations and connections. Before 
the end of this intuitive work the pupil should 
have begun to make definite inferences and to 
draw valid conclusions from the relations dis- 
covered. In other words, this informal work in 
geometry should be so organized as to make it 
a gradual approach to and provide a founda- 
tion for the subsequent work in demonstrative 
geometry. 

It is argued by some that pupils of the ninth 
grade are too immature to accomplish anything 
worth while in demonstrative geometry; but 
many teachers have met with success in intro- 
ducing a limited amount of this work and it 
seems quite desirable that all should make the 
experiment when conditions are favorable. Much 
opposition is probably due to a failure to realize 
the extent to which the work in intuitive geo- 
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metry, if properly organized, will prepare the 
way for the more formal treatment and to a mis- 
conception of the purposes and extent of the 
work in demonstrative geometry that is pro- 
posed. Every teacher should bear in mind that 
one of his important duties and obligations in 
the junior high school is to show his pupils the 
nature, content, and possibilities of later courses 
in his subject and to give each pupil an oppor- 
tunity to determine his aptitudes and preferences 
therefor. 
strative nature in geometry would disregard one 
educationally important aspect of mathematics. 


The omission of all work of demon- 


The material in demonstrative geometry 
should include the demonstration of a limited 
number of rather easy propositions with no at- 
tempt to limit the number of fundamental as- 
sumptions, the principal purpose being to show 
the pupil what “demonstration” means. Many 
facts previously inferred intuitively may be used 
as the basis upon which the demonstrative work 
is built. The list of axioms, postulates, or as- 
sumptions should not be reduced, but those 
propositions which are to be used as the basis 
of subsequent formal proofs should be explicitly 
listed and their logical significance recognized. 


Algebra for the junior high school should 


include: 


1. The formula 
and use (a) as a concise language; (b) as a 
shorthand rule for computation ; (c) as a general 
solution ; (d) as an expression of the dependence 





its construction, meaning, 


of one variable upon another. 

The pupil will have met already the formula 
in connection with intuitive geometry. The 
work now should include translation from Eng- 
lish into algebraic language and vice versa, and 
special care should be taken to make sure that 
the new language is understood and used intelli- 


gently. 
variable in a formula upon another should be 


The nature of the dependence of one 


examined and analyzed with a view to seeing 
“how the formula works.” 


2. Graphs and 
general—their construction and interpretation in 
(a) representing facts (statistical, etc.) ; (b) rep- 
After the 


technique has been presented adequately, graphic 


graphic representations in 


resenting dependence. necessary 


representation should not be considered as a 
separate topic but should be used throughout, 
whenever helpful, as an illustrative and inter- 
pretative instrument. 


3. Positive and negative numbers — their 
meaning and use (a) as expressing both magni- 
tude and one of two opposite directions or 
senses ; (b) their graphic representation ; (c) the 
fundamental operations applied to them. 


4. The equation—its use in solving problems: 
(a) linear equations in one unknown, their 
solution and applications; (b) simple cases of 
quadratics if time permits; (c) equations in two 
unknowns with numerous concrete illustrations. 


5. Algebraic technique: (a) the fundamental 
operations. Their connection with the rules of 
arithmetic should be brought out clearly and 
made to illuminate numerical processes. Drill in 
these operations should be limited and all un- 
necessary material should be omitted. In par- 
ticular, “nests” of parentheses should be avoided, 
and multiplication and division should not in- 
volve much beyond monomial and _ binomial 
multipliers, divisors and quotients. (b) Factor- 
ing. The only cases that need be considered are 
(1) common factors of the terms of a poly- 
nomial; (2) the difference of two squares; 
(3) trinomials of the second degree that can be 
factored easily by trial. (c) Fractions. Here 
again the intimate connection with the corre- 
sponding processes of arithmetic should be made 
clear and should serve to illuminate such pro- 
cesses. The four fundamental operations with 
fractions should be considered only in connec- 
tion with simple cases and should be applied 
constantly throughout the course so as to gain 
necessary accuracy and facility. (d) Exponents 
and radicals. The work done in exponents and 
radicals should be confined to the simplest ma- 
terial required for the treatment of formulas. 
The laws for positive integral exponents should 
be included. The consideration of radicals 
should be confined to the simplest types. A 
process for finding the square root of a number 
should be included but not for finding the square 
root of a polynomial. (e) Stress should be laid 
upon the need for checking solutions. 

Algebra of the junior high school should be 
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the outcome of concrete problems. The formula 
should be related to real things. Formulas taken 
from the shop, trade journals, and engineering 
pocketbooks can be made interesting. Formulas 
may be used to show the advantage of the 
algebraic method in problems of percentage, dis- 
count, and interest. The equation, which is the 
core of the course, is a tool for problem solving. 
There should be no symbol juggling. The rules, 
principles, and processes should be rationalized, 
and the operations, or means for solving equa- 
tions, should be introduced as needed. Geometry 
should furnish an abundance of concrete ma- 
terial and should be used freely to make clear 
abstract algebraic principles which otherwise 
remain hazy. 
The work in numerical trigonometry should 
include: 

(a) Definition of sine, cosine, and tangent. 

(b) Their elementary properties as functions. 

(c) Their use in solving problems involving 

right triangles. 
(d) The use of tables of these functions (to 
three or four places.) 


The introduction of the elementary notions of 
trigonometry into the earlier courses in mathe- 
matics has not been a general one, but there 
should be an early introduction of this topic for 
the following reasons: 

1. Its practical usefulness for many citizens. 
2. The insight it gives into the nature of 

mathematical methods, particularly those 
concerned with indirect measurement, and 
into the role that mathematics plays in the 
life of the world. 


3. The fact that it is not difficult and it offers 
wide opportunity for concrete and signi- 
ficant applications. 

4. It creates and develops interest in the 
pupils. 

This work should be based upon the work in 
intuitive geometry with which it has intimate 
contacts and should be confined to the simplest 
material needed for the numerical treatment of 
the problems indicated. Relations between the 
trigonometric functions need not be considered. 

As stated before, the above material for junior 
high school mathematics is limited by topics and 


not by grades. At present there is no definite 
order of topics set aside as the best and to be 
followed. There are many plans suggested but 
the selection is left to the judgment of the in- 
dividual school. It is safe to say, however, 
that a great amount of arithmetic should be 
offered in both the seventh and eighth grades ; 
and since intuitional and constructive geometry 
is more concrete than algebra, it seems evident 
that this should find place in grade seven with 
only such algebraic formulas as are needed in 
its study. 

From experience I have found the following 
plan very satisfactory: 


First year: Intuitive geometry; applications 
of arithmetic, particularly in such lines as relate 
to the home, the farm, the store, and to thrift. 


Second year: Algebra; applied arithmetic, 
particularly in such lines as relate to com- 
mercial, industrial, civic, and social needs. 


Third year: Algebra, demonstrative geometry, 
and numerical trigonometry. 

By this plan demonstrative geometry is in- 
troduced in the third year, and arithmetic is 
practically completed in the second year. 

The progress made by pupils and the success 
of junior high school mathematics at large will 
depend almost entirely on the teacher in charge. 
One of the functions of this department should 
be to help the pupil to do better those things 
which he will dé anyway. Therefore the teacher 
should find out the things that his pupils are 
going to do anyway and then use all available 
material in preparing them for those things. 
The material used should be “real” to the pupil, 
must connect with his ordinary thought, and 
must be within the world of his experience and 
interests. Attention should be given always to 
any material that will render immediate value to 
the pupil. The teacher will find always at hand 
plenty of material that will greatly enrich the 
course of study. Teachers should acquaint them- 
selves reasonably with the leading events in the 
history of mathematics and thus know that 
mathematics has developed in answer to human 
needs, intellectual as well as technical. They 
should use this material incidentally throughout 
their courses for the purpose of adding to the 
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interest of the pupils by means of informal talks 
on the growth of mathematics and on the lives 
of the great makers of the science. 

Care should be taken in starting the work of 
the junior high school. It is assumed that at the 
end of the sixth school year the pupil will be 
able to perform with accuracy and with a fair 
degree of speed the fundamental operations with 
integers and with common and decimal fractions, 
yet his mental growth should not be stunted by 
The 
above statements are true, but review is not the 
best introduction to the junior high school work. 
The pupil is curious about what the new mathe- 
He has had about all of the 
thinks 
ready to venture forth and try them in new 
fields. He wants to 
thing. For this reason it is well to begin the 
first year of junior high school mathematics with 
intuitive geometry rather than arithmetic. An 
attempt to initiate the pupil into the new grade 
by means of reviews and drills on old familiar 


secondary school material and methods. 


matics is to be. 


mechanics of arithmetic and himself 


‘ 


‘do” and “make” some- 


things may create a first impression far less 
favorable than a fresher introduction would do; 
and if we can find a more interesting start and 
then blend his review into it, after we have led 
him to see his need for a review, he will prob- 
What 


is needed at the outset is some simple and in- 


ably more than repay us for so doing. 


teresting project which is within the pupil’s 
reach and which will show him mathematics at 
work. Throughout the junior high school course 
the project method should be used whenever 


possible. The socialized recitation can be used 
very advantageously also. 

Another means of creating interest and en- 
riching the course of study is that of organizing 
and maintaining various clubs that can be 
sponsored by the department of mathematics. 
The folowing clubs may be organizd and main- 
tained very easily in the junior high school. 

1. Club of Applied Mathematics: Membership 
to this club should be open only to ninth- 
year pupils who desire advanced mathe- 
matics. 

2. Business Correspondence Club: Member- 
ship open to all. 

3. Junior Financiers: Membership to all. 

4. Junior Office Practice Club: 
to students in commercial courses who de- 


Membership 


sire supplementary work. 
Mathematical Recreation Club: Member- 


ship to pupils of the ninth grade. 


wn 


Time and space do not permit an outline of 
these clubs but any of them are very easily or- 
ganized and managed. 

In the junior high school it is especially im- 
portant to give pupils as broad an outlook over 
mathematics as is con- 
This period 


the various fields of 
sistent with sound scholarship. 
especially is the one in which the pupil should 
have the opportunity to find himself, to test his 
abilities and aptitudes, and to secure information 
and experience which will help him choose 
wisely his later courses and ultimately his life’s 
work. 





GENERAL THEME: Progress and Needs 
of Public Education in Virginia. 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 28, 1928, 11 A. M. 
1. J. J. Kelly, Jr., introducing the theme. 

2. Hin. Harris Hart. 


3; Dr. M. V. O'Shea. 
4. Nominations for president. 


2. (Speaker to be supplied.) 


Speakers at the Annual Convention, November 28-30, 1928 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 28, 1928, 8:15 P.M. 


1. J. J. Kelly, Jr., the President’s annual address. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 29, 1928, 11 A. M. 

1. Hon, Harry Flood Byrd, Governor of Va. 

2. Concrete Values of Rural Supervision. Five 
twelve-minute papers by Virginia supervisors 
and teachers. 

THURSDAY, NOV. 29, 1928, 8:15 P. M. 

1. Dr. Uel W. Lamkin. 

2. Dr. A. E. Winship. 

FRIDAY, NOV. 30, 1928, 9 A. M. 


1. One-hour program devoted to Preventorium. 
2. Annual business session of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A Poem for October 


The Flight of the Birds 


O, wise little birds, how do you know 
The way to go 

Southward and northward, to and fro? 

Far up in the ether piped they; 

“One that calleth us, far away 

He calleth and calleth year by year 
Now there, now here 

Ever—He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds He calleth me 
Who calleth thee 
Would that I might as trusting be. 


HarRIET McEwen KIMBALL. 


From Poetry of the Seasons. Compiled by 
Mary I. Lovejoy—Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Arbor Day 


In an Arbor Day program you will have a 
fine opportunity to teach all the major subjects 
of your grade. This program also gives splen- 
did motivation for study. Then why not prepare 
a program? Frye and Atwoods Geography, 
Book One, contains a most helpful page on the 
tree. Study its parts, roots, tap root, body, 
branches, bark, inner bark, sap, and 
leaves. Here you have five assignments for your 
program. The joy of it is that the children 
have the tree before them, nothing abstract 
about a tree, 


limbs, 


Teach the uses of trees, their effect on soil 
climate and rainfall. Here you have several 
more assignments for your program. Greece 
may be used as an example of an almost tree- 
less country. Once she stood foremost among 
Today she is reckoned as one of 
the weak powers of the world. Largely because 
of her denuded hills and mountains, Greece has 
become poverty stricken in her soil and in her 
streams. There being no strong roots to hold 
the soil, it has been washed into the valleys. 
There being no leaves or fallen branches to 
decay and form humus which lightens and 


the nations. 


enriches the soil, her hillsides and mountains 
are barren wastes. 

The rain instead of forming rills and rivers 
sinks into the earth and becomes underground 
streams, thus the dry valleys are non-productive. 
This same danger threatens our country. Some 
scientists claim that the great flood in the 
Mississippi Valley was increased, if not caused 
by, the destruction of trees in our great forest 
lands in the upper courses of its tributaries. 

From our public libraries, daily papers, 
periodicals may be obtained abundant material 
to discuss the following topics: 


Uses of trees from a commercial standpoint. 

Uses of trees as protection for animals. 

A home for little people in feathers and fur. 

Uses of trees from an esthetic viewpoint. 

In the issues of the Progressive Farmer in- 
formation about trees, and many other things, 
may be found. 

It would add to the program to teach your 
pupils poems about trees, beautiful ones are all 
around you. “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer is splendid. 


Hallowe’en 
se sure to make use of Hallowe’en and enter 
into its spirit—the spirit of play. You will draw 
your pupils nearer to you, and, what is more im- 
portant, you will get nearer to them. 

From black paper, cut silhouettes of cats, 
witches, the witches’ cauldron, and any other un- 
canny object. The half moon is also used. 
Perhaps you would prefer to draw them; either 
helps in hand craft. 

In making Hallowe’en cards, for little children 
use ruled paper. The following is a good verse 
for such cards: 

Witches are delightful folk 
Concerning this there is no joke. 
This Witch, my carrier, brings to you 
My love, so happy, sweet and true. 

Paste the verse and the witch on a card cut 
from cardboard. Dry under a weight. You will 
have an attractive Hallowe’en card for the chil- 
dren’s mothers. 
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A verse for the cat: 
When the Black Cat comes on Hallowe’en 
Good luck to you, it surely means. 
So my message of love to you she will bear 
With her back in a curve and her tail in the air. 
A pleasing device for Hallowe’en can be made 
Ask each child to bring 
one and be sure it has a top. Let the children 
cut eyes, nose, and mouth as comical as possible ; 


by using cereal boxes. 


draw eyebrows and eyelashes using heavy black 
strokes. Paint the lips red. Then paste helter 
skelter on the box a number of witches, cats, and 
half moons. Make a border at top and bottom 
of irregular black marks, zigzag or frog legs. 

On the bottom of the box inside melt a bit of 
candle and place the candle in it. This will hold 
the candle firmly in place. The children will be 
so happy to take this home and use in their 
ghost parade. If the teacher lead the parade, it 
will repay a thousand times. 

Ask your pupils to save oatmeal boxes for 


They make wonderful drums 


d 


Armistice Day. 
for the soldier parade which I shall tell you how 
to make in the November issue of the Journal. 

Self Activity: Dr. Maria Montessori in one 
of her books stresses the importance of self help 
in children. It requires tact and patience to wait 
for little hands struggling with unaccustomed 
motor activities, but wait, teacher, the reward 
will be yours. 


Number Work 

We do not need to deal with the approach to 
number work. It began the first time mother 
played “This little pig went to market.” I once 
saw a group of children laying colored sticks or 
balls in groups of five. I wondered if they need- 
ed this considering their equipment of fingers 
and toes. 
O, no! 


Not that we count on our fingers. 


Because arithmetic is the one subject that lends 
itself readily to the play idea, children usually 
love it, that is, if it is taught by play methods. 
The phases of arithmetic to be taught in the first 
three grades are counting, writing numbers, 
reading numbers and number combinations. 

The writing of numbers is easy. Having 
learned to write the figures to ten, that is all 
there is to it. 

Counting 


You begin all over again. 
right, here begin the games. 
Souncing a ball with the hand or by aid of a 
tennis racket is always interesting; when it be- 
How 


many times can Jim bounce a ball without stop- 
Put on a contest between individuals and 


comes a test of skill it is much more so. 


ping? 
groups, write the scores on the board, see how 
quickly they will learn to read and write num- 
bers. Ring toss, ten pins and skipping rope are 
fine counting games. Then, there are dramatiza- 
more about these in 


tions unlimited but 


November. 





An Interesting Dramatization for Correct English 
By HAZEL VY. GORDY, Bainbridge Junior High School, Richmond 


HE following little dramatization grew 


out of correct the most 
common errors made by the 6H1 Grade 


On my desk 


an attempt to 


in their oral and written work. 
for the past month has been a box into which 
the children have dropped slips of paper giving 
the mistakes they have heard made by any mem- 
ber of the class in any subject. These slips have 
furnished most of the characters for the play. 


A Scene in Judge Grammar’s Court Room 


Time: The present. 
Scene: A court room containing desk and 
chairs. 


Characters: 
Clerk of the Court 
Officer of the Court 


Judge Grammar 
Careless Boy 


Witnesses, each wearing a placard giving name: 


Isn’t Rung Misused Pro- 
Aren’t Sung noun Them 
Sit No Capital letter A 
Come Not Period 

Done Poor And Has and Have 


About twenty eight other children will be 
needed who are capital letters and punctuation 
marks. 

When the play begins all the witnesses are 
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seated facing the judge’s desk. The judge raps 
on the desk. 

Judge: Order in the court room. What’s the 
first case? 

Clerk (who is seated near judge’s desk): The 
first case, Your Honor, is a complaint against 
one Careless Boy by the following persons, 
namely: Isn’t, Aren’t, Sit, Come, Done, Rung, 
Sung, Double Negatives, Poor And, Misused 
Pronoun Them, Capital Letters and Punctuation 
Marks charging him with the misuse and abuse 
of them, both orally and written, on various and 
sundry occasions. 

Judge: Produce the prisoner! (Officer of the 
court brings in Careless Boy.) 

Judge (to Careless Boy): Careless Boy, you 
are charged with misuse and abuse of the fol- 
lowing persons: Isn’t, Aren’t, Sit, Come, Done, 
Rung, Sung, Double Negative, Poor And, Mis- 
used Pronoun Them, Capital Letters and Punc- 
tuation Marks. Do you plead guilty or not 
guilty? 

Careless Boy: Not guilty, Your Honor. 

Judge: Let the Court proceed to hear the evi- 
dence. (To clerk) Call the first witness. 

Clerk: Isn’t! 

Judge: Do you swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Isn’t (holding up hand): I do. 

Judge: State your grievance to the court. 

Isn’t: I am a peaceful, hardworking person, 
Your Honor, and hate to cause trouble, but I 
also hate to be called insulting names. Careless 
Boy has called me Ain’t no less than fifty times 
today. 

Judge: You are excused. 
the next witness. 

Clerk: Aren’t! (Aren’t comes forward.) 

Judge: Do you swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Aren’t: I do. 


(To Clerk) Call 


Judge: State your grievance to the court. 

Aren't: My complaint is the same as that of 
Isn’t. Careless Boy never remembers that my 
name is Aren’t. He calls me Ain’t, too. It’s very 
confusing for both Isn’t and me. I wish to be 
called by my right name. 

Judge: Witness excused. 
the other witnesses. 

Clerk: Misused Verbs; Double Negatives, 


(To Clerk) Call 


Poor And, Misused Pronoun Them, Capital Let- 
ters, Punctuation Marks! (All the witnesses 
stand.) 

Judge (looking astonished): What! So 
many? We shall dispense with the usual for- 
malities and swear them all in at once. Do you 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in this court? 

All: We do. 

Judge: Let the court hear your grievances 
in turn. 

Clerk: Sit! 

Sit: Your Honor, my name is Sit but Care- 
less Boy has so greatly abused me that I have 
almost lost my eye. (Holds eye.) Now I am 
nearly always mistaken for that other fellow, 
Set. I call it an injustice, I do! 

Clerk: Other misused verbs! (Come, Done, 
Rung, and Sung come forward. Has and Have 
follow them.) 

Come: Speaking for the other misused verbs, 
Your Honor, I wish to say that we have been 
unmercifully overworked. Careless Boy refuses 
to allow Have and Has to help us at all. We 
are very willing to work for Careless Boy but 
we insist on having our helpers go along with us. 

Judge: Have and Has, help these poor verbs 
to their seats. 

Clerk: Double Negatives! (No and Not come 
forward, pushing and shoving each other.) 

No: Are you going to keep away from me? 

Not: I am not! 

Judge: Order in the court room! 

No: You see how it is, Your Honor. We can 
never agree when placed too close together. 
Careless Boy insists upon putting us in the 
same sentence. It is really all his fault. 

Judge: Witnesses excused. 

Clerk: Poor And! 

Poor And (dragging himself forward): Your 
Honor, I am nearly dead from overwork. Care- 
less Boy used me thirty seven times in one oral 
composition. It’s “And” this and “And” that 
until I am sick of my own name. (Sighs 
heavily. ) 

Judge: Call the next witness. 

Clerk: Misused Pronoun! 

Them: Your Honor, if I do say so, I am a 
perfectly good object for a preposition or a verb 
but I positively will not be the subject of a sen- 
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tence or directly precede any of the nouns. 
Imagine Careless Boy trying to make me modify 
a noun as if I were only one of those ordinary 
adjectives ! 

Clerk: Capital Letters! 
ward. ) 

Capital A: As spokesman for my twenty five 
brothers, Your Honor, I beg to say that we are 
being neglected by Careless Boy. We should be 
used in titles, at the beginning of quotations, and 
Even at the beginning of 
forgets to 


(Capital A steps for- 


for all proper nouns. 
sentences Careless Boy sometimes 


use us. 
Judge: You are excused. 
Clerk: Punctuation Marks! (Period comes 


forward.) 

Period: Speaking for my cousins, Comma and 
Quotation Marks, I wish to say that they are 
often embarrassed because Careless Boy will put 
them in places where they shouldn’t be found. 
As for me, I don’t believe Careless Boy knows 
there is a period. If he would use me more often 
Poor And might get a rest. 


Judge: You are excused. (To Clerk) Are 
there any more witnesses? 

Clerk: There are no more, Your Honor. 

Judge: Careless Boy, you have heard the evi- 
dence. Have you anything to say for yourself? 

Careless Boy: No, Your Honor. 

Judge: Then hear the decision of the court. 
This court sentences you to work on English 
Construction one fifty-minute period each school 
day from May 21 to June 13, 1928, inclusive. 
Furthermore this court warns you: 

First. Never to use Ain’t for Isn’t and Aren't. 
Second. Never use Set when you mean Sit. 
Remember the poor fellow’s eye. 

Third. Always use Have and Has with those 
overworked verbs Done, Rung, Come, and Sung. 

Fourth. Never allow those two fellows, No 
and Not, to get in the same sentence. 


Fifth. Do not try to make an adjective out of 
Them. 
Sixth. Be sure to let the Capital Letters and 


Punctuation Marks have their rightful places. 
This court is adjourned for the day! 





Histories and Supplementary Historical Readers 


for Elementary Grades 
Submitted by FLEETA COOPER, State Teachers College, Farmville 


Bailey, C. S.: Educational Pub. Co. 1926. 
Gr. 4-5-6. 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days. 
soys and Girls of Colonial Days. 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days. 
Boy and Girl Citizens of Today. 
Baldwin, James: American Book Co. 1919. 
Gr. 5-6. 
The Story of Liberty. 
Beard and Bagley: Macmillan Co, 1925. 
A First Book in American History. Gr. 4. 
The History of the American People. Gr. 7-8. 
Blaisdell and Ball: Little Brown & Co. 1925. 
American History for Little Folks. Gr. 3. 
The Child’s Book of American History. 
Gr. 4-5. 


Log Cabin Days. Gr. 4-5. 


Blaisdell & Ball: Ginn & Co. 


Hero Stories from American History. 
Gr. 6-7. 
Bourne and Benton: D. C. Heath, 1925. 
Story of America and Great Americans. 
Gr. 4-5. 
Burnham, Smith: Winston Pub. Co. 1927. 
Hero Tales from History. Gr. 6-7. 


Our Beginnings in Europe and America. 


Gr. 5-6. 
Coe, F. E.: American Book Co. 1912. 
Founders of Our Country. Gr. 5-6. 


Columb, McKinley and White: Scribners. 1927. 
What Europe Gave to America. Gr. 5-6-7. 
Davis, Annie C., and J. W.: Educational Pub. 


Co. 1923. 
Stories of the U. S. for Youngest Readers. 
Gr. 3-4. 
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Davison, H. M.: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Founders and Builders of Our 
Gr. 4-5. (Biographical.) 
Dickson, M. S.: Macmillan Co. 1914. 
From the Old World to the New. 


Stories of American History. Gr. 3-4. 
Earle, A. M.: Macmillan Co. 1926. 
Child Life in Colonial Days. 





Home Life in Colonial Days. Gr. 4-5-6. 
Eckenrode, H. J.: Johnson Pub. Co. 1922. 


Told in Story: American History. Gr. 3-4. 


Eggleston, Edward: American Book Co. 
A First Book in Our History. Gr. 5. 


Stories of American Life and Adventure. 


Gr. 5-6. 
Stories of Great Americans. Gr. 3-4-5. 
The Story of Our Country. 
Estill, H. F.: Southern Pub. Co. 1925. 
The Beginners History of Our Country. 
Gr. 4-5-6. 
Evans, L. B.: Benj. Sanborn Co. 
The Essential Facts in American History. 
( Topical. ) 
First Lessons in American History. 
Gr. 4-5-6. (Biographical Emphasis. ) 
Faris, J. F.: Ginn & Co. 1917. 
Makers of Our History. Gr. 6-7. 
Real Stories from Our History. Gr. 6-7. 
Where Our History was Made: Silver, 
Burdett Co. 
(Events linked up with places.) 
Gerson, Oscar: Noble and Boble. 





Our Colonial History. Gr. 5. 
Gordy, W. T.: Scribners. 
American Explorers. Gr. 4-5. 
American Leaders and Heroes. Gr. 5-6. 


Colonial Days. Gr. 4-5. 
Elementary History of U.S. Gr. 5-6. 
History of U. S. Gr. 7-8-9. 
Leaders in Making America. Gr. 4-5-6. 
Our Patriots. Biographical Sketches. 
Stories of Early American History. Gr. 4. 
Stories of Late American History. Gr. 5. 
American Beginnings in Europe. 
Gueber: Holt Pub. Co. 
Story of Civilization. 


Gr. 6. 
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1920. 


Nation. 


Dodge, N. S.: Lothrop, Lee Shepherd Pub. Co. 


Elson, H. W., and MacMullan: World Book Co. 


Hall, Jennie: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Our Ancestors in Europe. Gr. 5-6. 
Halleck, R. P.: American Book Co. 

History of Our Country. (For Higher 

Grades. ) 

Halleck and Franz: American Book Co. 

Our Nation’s Heritage. Gr. 5-6. 

Hart, A. B.: American Book Co. 

Camps and Firesides of the Revolution. 

Gr. 5-6. 
Colonial Children: How Our Grandmothers 
Lived. Gr. 5-6. 

Hardin, S. B.: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Old World Background to American His- 

tory. Gr. 6. 

Latane and Latane: Allyn & Bacon. 1927. 

American History for Young Americans. 
Gr. 6-7. 

Mace, W. H.: Rand McNally Co. 1926. 

A Beginner’s History. Gr. 4-5. 

Elementary History. Gr. 4-5. 

American School History. Gr. 7-8. 

Old Europe and Young America. 
McMurry: Macmillan Co. 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley. Gr. 5-6-7. 

Pioneers of the Rocky Mts. The West. 
Nida, W. L.: Macmillan Co. 1925. 

Following Columbus. Gr. 4-5. 

Following the Frontier. Gr. 5-6. 

The Dawn of American History in Europe. 

Gr. 6. 

Pratt, Myra: Educational Publishing Co. 
Stories of Colonial Children. Gr. 3-4. 
American History Stories, 2 vol. Gr. 5-6. 

Rowland, A. L.: Franklin Pub. Co. 

Heroes of Early American History. Gr. 4. 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children: Scribners. 
Sabin, Henry: Educational Pub. Co. 

Early American History for Young Ameri- 

cans. Gr. 4-5. 

Sherwood, Henry N.: Bobbs Merrill Co. 1924. 
Our Country’s Beginnings. Gr. 5-6-7. 

Southworth: D. Appleton Co. 1922. 
3uilders of Our Country. Gr. 5-6. 
Iroquois Pub. Co. 

What the Old World Gave the New. 
Umbrock and Owen: Bobbs Merrill Co. 

Famous Americans. Gr. 5-6-7. 


Gr. 6. 
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Tappan, E. M.: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. 

American Hero Stories. Gr. 4-5. 

American History Stories for Very Young 
Children. 

Our European Ancestors. 

The Story of the Greek People. 

The Story of the Roman People. 


Wells, M. E.: 
How the Present Came from the Past. 


Macmillan Co. 


Book I—The Seeds in Primitive Life. 
Gr. 3-4. 
Book II—The Roots in Oriental Life, 
Gr. 4-5. 


Needs of the Colored Schools of Southwest Virginia 


By WILBUR D. 


PON assuming the duties of the prin- 

cipalship of the Kings Mountain school 

something over two years ago, I was 
very anxious to see the educational program in 
this school measure up in every way to the stand- 
ard required by the State Board of Education 
and by the local county boards. To this end, I 
reorganized the classes and the subjects taught, 
and with the co-operation of the teachers we 
were able to measure up to higher standards 
of work. As a result of our efforts this school 
is now recognized as meeting the standards of 
accredited schools in the State of Virginia and 
in other States, and 28 students of this school 
have entered institutions of higher grade. 

Realizing the fact that we are living in a time 
when ignorance and superstition still find fertile 
ground in which to grow and flourish, I wish to 
make some suggestions to our colored teachers 
throughout this section that will enable us to 
improve the work in our graded schools so that 
our pupils may be better qualified to enter 
schools of higher grade: 

First: Set up a program of work as recom- 
mended by the State Board of Education and 
put into effect its principles so far as it is in 
your power to enforce. 

Second: Do not promote to higher grades 
students who have not done satisfactory work. 
Do not have favorites but rather standards of 
merit which all pupils must reach for promotion. 

Third: As far as possible you should seek to 
find the weakness of each student in your depart- 
ment; if you are a principal, you should see that 
your teachers do likewise. This will often avoid 
embarrassment to the teacher and pupil. 

Fourth: Do not fail to keep the parent in- 


MAGBIE, Principal, Kings Mountain School, Abingdon 


formed as to the child’s progress, for should the 
pupil fail to measure up to what the parent ex- 
pects, the burden of proof will in some respects 
fall upon you. 

In view of the foregoing common sense recom- 
mendations, I am opposed to the employment of 
the inefficient teachers who, because they can be 
secured at a low salary just to have it said “I am 
a teacher,” are placed in the schoolrooms of our 
various schools without a full knowledge of 
“how” and “what” to teach. I fear the county 
and State officials are not aware of the conditions 
produced by employing inefficient teachers for 
the negro children of the State. This results in 
a vast waste of time to the pupils and of money 
to the State. 

It is important to organize the patrons in a 
community into leagues so that they may know 
the financial and other needs of the school. 

It is well to provide a reading room or library 
in each of our schools where students can find 
good reading matter instead of the trashy ma- 
terial picked up in the community. 

A better understanding among the teachers, 
the patrons, and citizens of the public schools is 
badly needed. Co-operation is the yard-stick by 
There- 
fore I plead for a more effective co-operation 


which our future hopes are measured. 


for the development of the negro boy and girl 
so that they may fill their places in the program 
of modern civilization. 

This will in part go a long way in the elimina- 
tion of crime and its effects upon civilization as 
far as is guaranteed by the minds of those who 
are trained to think rightly, and he who thinks 
right will endeavor to do right. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Teachers’ Reading Course, 1928-29 


1. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, by Morrison. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1926. 
661 pages. 

An analysis of teaching procedure in the 
secondary school. This work is based upon a 
study of teaching conditions existing at many 
places and upon much experimental data care- 
fully collected. A valuable contribution to high 


school literature. 


Single copies—f. o. b. Chicago----------- $2.40 
Twenty five or more copies—f. o. b. Chicago 2.00 
Twenty five or more copies—postpaid--__ 2.40 


2. The Passing of the Recitation, by Thayer. 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 1928. 
331 pages. 

A study of traditional procedures in the class- 
room, the limitations of the recitation Method, 
and the principles underlying education for liv- 
ing as contrasted with education for the mere 
acquisition of information. 

Single copies—postpaid __--_---_-_--_--- $1.80 

Ten or more copies—postpaid____-_----_- 1.60 

3. Our Health Habits, by Whitcomb and 
severidge. Rand McNally and Company, 
New York. 1926. 608 pages. 

As the title suggests, the authors have pre- 
pared a comprehensive work on the development 
of health habits in the child. The material is so 
organized as to be of great help to the teacher 
in giving instruction in matters of health. 
Single copies—postpaid __----___--__---- $1.65 
Ten or more copies—postpaid____----___- 1.61 
4. The Making of the Nation (1783-1817), by 

Walker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

1895. 332 pages. 

A thorough treatment of an important period 
in the life of the nation. Material of value not 
only to teachers of history but to all teachers in 
American public schools is presented. 

Single copies—postpaid ___-___.--.--_-_- $1.25 

Ten or more copies—postpaid____--____-- 1.20 


5. Life and Letters of Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
by Caskie. Richmond Press, Inc., Richmond, 
Virginia. 1928. 191 pages. 


A clear presentation of the outstanding con- 
tributions to science of “The Pathfinder of the 
Seas.” A sketch of the life of a man whose 
character is to be as much admired as his scien- 
tific achievements. 


Price per copy—f. o. b. Richmond-------~- $2.00 


6. The Reading Course Examination for the 
renewal of certificates will be held on May 25, 
1929. The examination for high school teachers 
will be based upon “The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School.” The examination for 
elementary school teachers will be based upon 
“The Passing of the Recitation” and “The Mak- 
ing of the Nation.” 

Those interested in taking the examination 
should notify the division superintendent one 
month in advance so that necessary preparation 
may be made. 


Progress in High School Work 


The report of the State high school super- 
visor for the year ending June 30, 1928, indicates 
marked progress in high school education over 
conditions during the previous year. 

The statistical information which follows has 
been arranged by years over a three or four- 
year period. This arrangement has been used in 
order to give some idea of the successive achieve- 
ments of the high schools of the State. 








ENROLMENT 





ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 
1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 | 1927-28 





Four-Year High Schools—City| 18,987 | 19,756 | 19,711 | 20,040 
Four-Year High Schools— 





ES EE Art 26,646 | 29,172 | 31,295 | 33,520 
Junior High Schools—City....] 7,736 | 8,973 | 8,121 | 9,266 
Junior High Schools—Rural...| 1,025 775 196 219 

Pwisuanscasoen 54,394 | 58,676 | 59,323 | 63,045 
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Resignation of High School Supervisor 

The State Board of Education, at its meeting 
on September 25, accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, who for the past three years 
has been State supervisor of high schools. The 
following resolution was adopted by the Board: 

“WHEREAS, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State 
supervisor of high schools, has resigned his posi- 
tion, effective October 1, to accept a position as 
one of the heads of the Department of Educa- 
tion at George Peabody College for Teachers: 


“BE IT RESOLVED by the State Board of 
Education that it herewith records its apprecia- 
tion for the fine type of service Dr. Hall has ren- 
His 
exceptional training and long experience fitted 
him in peculiar fashion for the -duties of this 
position. 


dered secondary education in Virginia. 


In the execution of these duties his 
tact and judgment have always supplemented 
The Board desires 
to express to Dr. Hall its best wishes in the new 


his training and experience. 


” 


work he is undertaking. 





Outline of Policy as a Basis for Instituting Vocational and 


Educational Guidance in the Richmond Public Schools 
By ALBERT H. HILL, Superintendent 


HIS course is for all pupils of the sixth, 

seventh, and eighth years of school and 

not especially for the comparatively few 
who drop out for various causes. 

When we have given the pupils of these 
grades satisfactory information in regard to 
vocations and started them aright, we shall have 
time for the the 
Guidance for all number of 


“placement” of others. 


will reduce the 
“placement” cases. 

These courses are offered: 

First—To help most of the pupils consider, and, 
if possible, select their life work intelligently. 

Second—To aid those who are compelled to 
drop out of school early to get an insight into as 
many vocations as their stay in school will allow 
and to learn of the opportunities open to them in 
night school. 

The question of “placement” will be provided 
later, but the large endeavor is to make a fit- 
ting selection while in school and follow it 
through. The teacher will have 
charge of this work, and when possible she 
should have the same pupils for the three years 
of junior high school fifteen minutes daily, or 


home-room 


its equivalent each week. 
VOCATIONAL STUDY 


Pupils and, through them, their parents 
should be given as much information as possible 
about the vocations in and around this section. 
After a study of these vocations for two years, 
they should select, advising with the school 
authorities. The final decision should be made 


by pupils and parents. 


No pupil should be labeled for any job by the 
school and made to fit into it. The school 
should give all information possible as to the 
abilities and efficiency of the pupil, but parents 
and pupils should make the selection. No pupils 
are to be told they cannot become, for example, 
civil engineers because they are slow in mathe- 
matics; but they should be told that they must 
have mathematics well in hand if they expect to 
succeed as engineers. 

The aim is to have the pupils study the oc- 
cupations of this city and this section of the 
country for two years without a suggestion that 
It might 
be called a study of our people at work. 


they are to select some one of them. 


In the study of each occupation, or better 
the workers in each occupation, we must take 
into consideration the proper preparation for 
the particular work. Note any special traits or 
characteristics that are helpful in making a suc- 
cess. Have some pupil or pupils visit such a 
worker and make a report to the class. He 
should take into consideration the location, the 
equipment, the health, the environment, and the 
number of workers. Is this line of work grow- 
Are there chances for more workers and 
advancement in this line? What education 1s 
needed to be efficient in this line? Is continued 
study necessary? What financial outlay is 
needed to prepare for and pursue this work? 
What are the financial returns for really ef- 
ficient people? 


ing ? 


for two 
through the sixth and seventh years of school. 


Such a study is continued years 
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During the first half of the eighth year the 
home-room teacher should ask each pupil to 
write her confidentially what occupation he or 
she would like best, and also answer the fol- 
lowing: How are you fitted for this work? 
\Vhat physical and mental qualities have you for 
this work? This information is not to be given 
out, but the replies should be tabulated and the 
various choices made should be studied. Or, if 
they have been previously studied, they should 
be reviewed by the class. Those who choose 
related occupations may be allowed to work to- 
gether and report to the class. In the con- 
fidential communication, if the parent has chosen 
a different occupation from the one the pupil 
wishes, ask that that also be studied. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The junior high schools offer electives to all 
pupils: In the first year, one; in the second 
year, two; and in the third year, all are elec- 
tives except English, review of arithmetic, 
music, and free hand drawing. We give short 


try-out courses in the foreign languages and in 
shop work, and the other courses should be ex- 
plained carefully to the pupils before their selec- 
tions are made. These choices may and prob- 
ably will be changed while a study of the oc- 
cupations goes along. 


In the second half of the eighth year a study 
of the schools, colleges, and universities should 
be taken up. First, list those that give the most 
thorough training in commercial work, law, pre- 
medical work, library training, journalism, 
teaching, salesmanship, engineering, chemistry, 
architecture, machinery, mechanics, work of the 
technician, art work including writing of adver- 
tisements and illustrations for retail stores, etc. 
Second, find out the entrance requirements and 
the length of time required to complete these 
college courses. Third, the cost for attendance 
on these colleges—colleges in Virginia and col- 
leges outside—the lowest price colleges, the 
medium price colleges, and the colleges in which 
the costs are even higher. 





Growth of Virginia Public School Libraries 


By C. W. DICKINSON, Jr., State Supervisor, School Libraries 


HE division superintendents’ annual re- 
ports show that Virginia public schools 
contained 777,738 books in their libraries 
June 30, 1928. This is an increase of 54 per 
cent, or 274,067 volumes, in the last five years. 
Nine hundred and ninety eight unit libraries 
worth $43,156.95 were purchased for schools in 
one hundred and eight counties and cities during 
the year. This is an increase of 27 per cent in 
the amount of money spent for school library 
books as compared with the preceding year. 
The discounts allowed on the year’s business 
totaled approximately $10,000. Approximately 
$32,000 in discounts has been saved during the 
last five years. The adoption of the present plan 
of buying books at wholesale direct from the 
publishers has thus greatly increased the pur- 
chasing power of the State Board of Education. 
The accredited high schools have been divided 
into four groups according to the number of pu- 
pils enroled for the purpose of developing school 
libraries. The State Board of Education has set 


specific standards for the number and kind of 
books, the kind of equipment, the duties of the 
librarian, and the amount of the local appro- 
priation required for libraries in the high 
schools of each group. Twelve lessons in the 
use of the library are also required to be given 
to the pupils in the first year class of all accred- 
ited high schools. 

A new school library bulletin which contains 
complete instructions for the use and care of 
books, suggested rules and regulations for the 
management of public school libraries, and an 
approved book list of more than six thousand 
titles will soon be ready for distribution. 

It is gratifying to note that the annual State 
appropriation was increased fifty per cent by the 
last General Assembly and, therefore, sufficient 
State funds will be available to fill all library 
orders promptly during the present school year. 
It is estimated that approximately $60,000 worth 
of school library books will be bought at whole- 
sale this year, and the same amount next year. 
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Developing Favorable Pupil Attitude 


By LUTHER F. ADDINGTON, Principal, High School, Pound, Va. 


T HAS been said that the first essential of 
If the 


pupils of a given room are busy studying 


good discipline is good teaching. 


they do not have time to do something that inter- 
feres with the learning process. 

Sut teaching should not be confined to book 
instruction alone. A pupil studies books in order 
that he may better fit into society, that he may 
become a better citizen. Then if citizenship is 
the aim, there are things to be taught in school 
other than book material. One of the most im- 
portant phases oi non-Look instruction is teach- 
ing pupils how to live now—in their school com- 
munity, helping them to acquire the right attitude 
toward themselves and their fellows. 

The training of many pupils in ethical char- 
acter at home has been almost nil, especially in 

These pupils are the ones 


They 


rural communities. 


who usually create “discipline problems.” 
have a scanty sense of right, they lack a feeling 
of responsibility; they are selfish because they 
have been denied the opportunity of taking on 
that polished veneer which belongs to those who 
compose a part of well civilized society. These 
students must be kindly and sympathetically 
taught how to fit decorously into their school 
society. Once a fashion for right attitude is 
established among the majority of pupils in a 
school there then begins to pervade the school an 
atmosphere which in itself is a more powerful 
factor in discipline than the whole combined 
faculty. Pupils like to be in fashion—as do older 
folks, or we men wouldn’t wear balloon trousers 
nor the women abbreviated frocks. 

The ideal school would be one in which it 
would be unnecessary for teachers to take time 
from instruction to say, “Don’t do that, etc.” 
And I believe I am safe in saying that the worst 
school in Virginia would likely be the one in 
which the teachers are eternally chastising and 
scolding. 

Chastisement usually 
Proper attitude cannot be built in pupils by 
coercion, ‘‘tongue lashings,” and picturing to them 
their weaknesses. We as adults resent orders 
which we feel are given in a dictatorial manner. 


augments grievances. 


As teachers we would not be bettered if our 
superiors, for instance the superintendent or a 
member of the school board, came to us and 
blistered us with paddles because we committed 
some error not becoming to the teaching profes- 
sion—if such were the case we would be getting 
a great many paddlings. 

We can suggest what we want done without 
being dictatorial. It is well to make pupils feel 
that they are responsible first to their fellows— 
some of them like to do naughty acts if by so 
doing they can aggravate a teacher; and if the 
teacher gives the personal jab notoriety the act is 
likely to be committed again. It will not hurt us 
as teachers to say “please” and “thank you” to 
pupils—and mean it—when the occasion de- 
mands. They appreciate being respected, and the 
expression of our respect will be effective in 
teaching them to act in like manner. 

So far as I know there are no set rules for 
effecting wholesome pupil attitude. Teachers 
must acquire at least a 75 per cent favorable 
attitude first and then use common sense in de- 
termining what to do. Conditions cannot be 
brought from a bad state of affairs to a good one 
in a day, but patience, self-control, and fair play 
will win eventually. Pupils appreciate fair deal- 
ings; they loathe injustice. 

At the beginning of the present school session 
I had mimeographed the paragraph and ques- 
tions below, which I gave to each pupil in my 
Some of these questions have been taken 
were 


school. 


from educational books; the majority 
created to fit my particular school. 

We as teachers and pupils are now living in a 
school community, therefore it is desirable that 
we, wishing to progress and be respected by our 
fellows, make the most of our associations by 
conforming to such social standards as exist in 
any progressive and cultured community. The 
following list of questions should be read closely 
and then put where they can be read daily. 

1. Do you always say “thank you” when some 
one does you a favor? 

2. Do you try to exercise self-control when 


vou get angry? 
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3. Do you apologize when you bump into a 
teacher or pupil and try not to offend in the 
same manner again? 

4. Are you careful not to loiter in halls and 
doorways? 

5. When you are with a visitor, teacher, or 
fellow pupil, do you offer him, or her, the privi- 
lege of passing through the door first? 


6. Do you remember to go up to a person with 


whom you wish to speak instead of shouting 
from a distance? 

7. Do you help to keep the buildings and 
grounds clean? 

8. Do you always respect the property rights 
of others? 

9. Are you careful not to destroy or damage 
school property? 

10. Do you always address your teachers as 
Miss or Mr.? 





Getting Full Value Out of Purchasing 


By J. WALTON HALL, Publicity Director and Assistant Editor 


tees, principals, and other State officials 
have had available a service which has 
already meant the saving of many thousands of 
dollars through the State purchasing agent, 
located in the State Office Building in Richmond. 

The latest report of the purchasing agent for 
the biennium ending on December 31 last shows 
that contracts were awarded within that period 
for supplies amounting to more than three mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘ 

Mr. Charles A. Osborne, State purchasing 
agent, calls attention to the importance of 
further standardizing the supplies used by the 
State. He estimates that the net saving to the 
State of Virginia on the gross amount of the 
purchases has been from eight to ten per cent. 

All of the State supported institutions, in- 
cluding hospitals, the State farm, convict road 
forces, State penitentiary, counties, public 


G css 1920, school superintendents, trus- 


schools, and other institutions and departments 
have availed themselves of this service. A 
notable instance among the agencies using this 
purchasing service has been the division of 
school buildings of the State Department of 
Education. Two striking illustrations may be 
given of what this has amounted to when it is 
now possible for any school board in the State 
to purchase floor oil at seventeen to nineteen 
cents per gallon when a conservative estimate 
for the price of floor oil prior to the function- 
ing of this agency was from fifty to seventy 
five cents per gallon. Brooms may be purchased 
at a saving of from two to four dollars on every 
dozen and Mr. Osborne says that just as soon 
as standardization is agreed on the service of 
his department may be extended to include 


window glass, mops, erasers, crayons, ink, desks, 
axes, scuttles, toilet paper, building material of 
all kinds, flags (United States and Virginia), 
paint, and scores of other items which are a 
part of the daily operation of schools. State 
contract prices already prevail on slate black- 
boards’ and fire extinguishers. 

School officials would do well to write to the 
State purchasing agent when in need of any- 
thing on which they wish bids. 

Many school boards do not have any set 
standards for the analysis of the coal which they 
use and this service may also be had by writing 
to Mr. Osborne. 

In the event the local officials are attempt- 
ing to secure bids at the same time they are 
requesting the State purchasing agent to secure 
bids they should send the bids they receive from 
other sources to the State purchasing agent for 
comparison. 

It is important, of course, that school boards 
should anticipate their needs in order to submit 
them to the State purchasing agent. In so doing 
the saving on purchases in the average county 
in Virginia would easily run to several thou- 
sand dollars. 

Automobile casings, tubes, and many acces- 
sories may be bought through this service. This 
is applicable to superintendents, trustees, prin- 
cipals, school bus operators and affiliated em- 
ployees. Even certain makes of automobiles 
themselves may be purchased. 

The average American believes in driving a 
good bargain and the foregoing is submitted as 
a further effort for getting full value out of the 
expenditure of public funds in Virginia. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS AS TO THE FUNCTION OF THE 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The Virginia Education Association has spent 
much money, time, and energy in developing a 
group solidarity in the form of an organization. 
It has a long history of service to the teachers 
and school people of the State. It represents 
more than ever before an immense latent possi- 
bility of professional development through the 
social medium of voluntary collective effort. 
The Association now has a paid membership 
of over 13,000 which includes practically all of 
the teachers and others officially connected with 


the operation of the public school system of the 
State. The potential power and influence of 
such an organization are tremendous. Its of- 
ficial organ, The Virginia Journal of Education, 
has a circulation of approximately 14,000 and 
this means of keeping its members in touch with 
modern trends in education, and also with one 
another, is a good example of the value of a 
modern co-operative enterprise. 

Any organization so thoroughly representa- 
tive in its voluntary membership, so fraught 
with inherent power to stimulate constructive 
thought, and so democratically conducted in the 
interest of professional coherence is by reason 
of its nature and function the source of the 
State’s best and most constructive educational 
thought and practice, and for the same reason 
the acts of the organization are the target now 
and 
criticism by the public generally, even some- 


and then for controversial discussions 
times by the more conservative element within 
its own ranks, 

The State Association is an agency of interpre- 
tation rather than one of direction. It has no 
selfish interest to serve, no private venture to 
promote and no sacred doctrines to promulgate. 
Only through such an organization can individ- 
ual indentity be most effectively established and 
only through such collective effort can the in- 
dividual as an educational employee assert him- 
self with a maximum of influence in making a 
substantial contribution to the welfare of the 
State through administrative, supervisory and 
The State Association is 
primarily and fundamentally the official creation 


teaching service. 


of educational co-workers. Its activities are 
not prescribed by statute law nor surrounded by 
traditional limitations. Its functions are deter- 
mined and progressively extended by open dis- 
cussion, critical study, and wise suggestion. 
The State Association co-operates with the 
State Department of Education, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the Depart- 
ment staff being active members of the Associa- 
tion and participants in its activities. It is not 
subsidiary to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. There is a distinct line of cleavage be- 


tween the functions of the State Department and 
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the activities of the State Association. Each has 
its own work to do. Each is essential to the 
perpetuity and progress of education in the 
State. Differences of judgment and opinion 
may at times occur as to educational policy and 
the two may not always be in accord in every 
particular. This is as it should be. 

The Department of Public Instruction is the 
legal and technical representative of the State 
government. It administers education within 
the limits of law, co-ordinates the various edu- 
cational agencies of the State, allocates the dis- 
tribution of State funds for public education, 
interprets school laws and prescribes minimum 
essentials in the field of instruction, and regu- 
lates the basis of certification of teachers and 
sets minimum requirements for the administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel. Its sphere is 
definite and prescribed by statute law. 

As State employees, the teachers are subject 
to the legal requirements of conservative public 
policy. They are bound to perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of democratic government as set forth in 
the fundamental law of the State and the nation, 
but within these broad limits they have devel- 
oped in the more recent years a fine scholarship 
and scientific spirit, an ability for and habits of 
independent thinking and a tendency toward 
forward-looking and creative work. They now 
assert themselves more energetically than here- 
tofore. Shall they in their respective communi- 
ties, merely by reason of their participation in 
public service, stand idly by, silent and without 
a voice even in controversial questions? The 
organization of teachers, properly administered 
and loyally supported, can meet all criticisms, 
locate and study them, and give them wide- 
spread publicity and all be weighed at the bar 
of public opinion, which is the final arbiter in 
fundamental issues. As to the more positive 
things, the teacher is developing power and 
dynamic force in establishing new professional 
procedure and progress in principles of educa- 
tion through experimentation and the acquir- 
ing of scientific truth as applied to education. 

It is the plain business of the teacher to work 
intelligently day by day upon the problems of 
education to strengthen the cause of education 
by a unanimity of active, impartial, co-ordinated 


effort to give to the profession of teaching a 
breadth of viewpoint, a freshness and clarity of 
vision, and a conception of service that is un- 
surpassed by any other branch of co-operative 
effort. To stimulate and to promote these things 
are the functions of a State-wide organization oi 
teachers and school people. The fundamental 
purpose of such an organization is to bring all 
the problems of education in the State to the 
refining influence of intelligent discussion and to 
make common knowledge of the results of ex- 
perimentation and progressive educational ideas. 
These results are formulated and stated from 
time to time and become the basis of collective 
pronouncements which more and more will in- 
fluence public opinion and legislative enactments. 

The Association often serves as a check to 
over-development of officialdom and as an out- 
let for the submerged fires of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction. In this sense it serves as a safety 
valve. It gives voice to the hopes and aspira- 
It is progressive 
rather than conservative, but has no semblance 


tions of group co-workers. 


to radicalism. It serves as the central agency 
of sane progressivism. It is a partnership of 
interests and a depository of all worthy recorded 
voluntary educational activity in the State. It is 
the educational symbol of an intelligent social 
group operating in a rapidly changing civilization. 





VALUE OF AN EDUCATION 


Figures compiled by the Federal Bureau of 
F-ducation show that only one in every ten chil- 
dren who enter grammar school graduates from 
high school and only one in fifty finishes college. 

The American boy without education is barred 
from three fourths of the classified industries, 
but with high school training he is prevented by 
education from qualifying for less than 2 per cent 
of the jobs in the country. 

Of 1,000 children who enter the first grade, 
637 pass to the second, 553 to the fifth, 311 to 
the eighth and 260 enter high school, but only 
107 graduate. Fifty nine of the high school 
graduates enter college, but only 20 graduate and 


seven continue post-graduate work. 
Earning power is based on educational quali- 


fications the figures show, pointing out that un- 
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trained persons average from $400 to $1,200 a 
year; those with common school education, $600 
to $1,500; high school, $850 to $2,450; college, 
$1,400 to $5,000. 

At present, however, the average college grad- 
uate’s income is $6,000 a year, or a 10 per cent 
return on his investment, in addition to his length 
of productive periods. 

The demand of American industry for men 
with effective educational training for technical 
and administrative leadership, gauged by the 
1920 census, shows that out of 41,600,000 per- 
sons gainfully employed less than 4 per cent of 
the number planned the activities and directed the 
energies of the whole working force. 

The productive population over 21 years old 
consists of 1,361,979 college graduates, 2,901,608 
who attended college, 3,967,504 high school 
graduates, 12,020,946 part high school, 17,291,213 
who completed elementary schools, 21,673,232 
who attended elementary schools and 4,525,695 
illiterates. 

The graduates from the common schools are 
fitted for unskilled and semi-skilled jobs while 
high school graduates are prepared for appren- 
tice, semi-skilled and skilled jobs. College train- 
ing is required chiefly by the professions. 


SURPLUS OF TEACHERS 

There was a surplus of teachers in Virginia 
last year. There is even a greater surplus this 
vear and under present conditions this surplus 
will likely continue, or perhaps increase, for 
some years tocome. We are told that there were 
many graduates of the State teachers colleges 
who failed to find teaching positions. This is a 
very significant fact and carries with it some 
highly important implications. It means, first, 
that teaching is becoming more attractive to the 
youth. More teachers than ever are attending 
summer schools or taking extension courses in 
order to become familiar with better methods of 
teaching or to broaden their cultural outlook. 
They do this to meet competition and to hold 
their positions. 
plus of teachers presents the opportunity of im- 
proving the instruction in our schools. School 


boards and superintendents under such condi- 


Second, the existence of a sur- 


tions can more easily put the incompetent, the 
inefficient, and the purposeless teachers on trial 
and finally eliminate them if they are found 
wanting. When vacancies occur only the well- 
prepared teacher with the right kind of person- 
ality and high purpose should be appointed. 
Third, the teachers colleges and all teacher- 
training institutions can well give attention to 
improving the quality of instruction and to rais- 
ing the standards of entrance and of graduation. 
Fourth, a surplus of teachers should ultimately 
lead to the raising of salaries, for if the best 
trained teachers only are employed these will 
command the maximum salaries. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT EDITORIALS 
The two following editorials taken from news- 
papers are examples of the rapidly increasing 
interest taken by forward looking newspapers 
in our public schools. 


What Can the Young Rascals Mean by Such 
Perverseness ? 

Old-timers of forty or fifty, wagging their 
venerable heads over the vagaries of the younger 
generation, should not pass up the opportunity 
for dismal forebodings presented by the open- 
ing of school. If disregard for tradition by 
youth warrants the clicking of elderly tongues 
against virtuous though ephemeral teeth, here is 
a situation that should make the chimney corner 
ring as with the rattle of musketry. 

All over the State the youngsters are trooping 
back to school, 100,000 of them right here in 


‘San Francisco rarin’ to go today, and these 


young rebels against authority and tradition 
don’t seem to mind it at all. Many of them 
actually seem to like it. What is the world com- 
ing to, and what will happen to our sacred in- 
stitutions when they pass into the keeping of 
this strange and perverse generation? 

Nor do we have to wait so long to see some 
of the havoc created by this departure from time- 
honored custom. Right here and now it is creat- 
ing The joke- 
smith is robbed of a perennial source of inspira- 


considerable embarrassment. 


tion. The comic artist loses a hardy annual. 


Even the astute and learned editorial writer may 





§ 
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be a little fussed to find that his old-line preach- 
ment on the occasion has to be revamped out of 
all recognition. 

There isn’t much fun urging youth to curb 
its rebellious spirit and avail itself of the blessed 
opportunity of America’s incomparable school 
system when youth doesn’t show any rebellion. 
Youth may have its own ideas as to what the 
opportunities are and he may intend to shape 
them to suit himself. But he is quite sure they 
are there and he is ready to grab them off. 

Yes; the children of today are a queer lot. 
They are apt to be bored by automobile rides, 
and even occasionally to stick up their little 
noses at the movies. Swimming is different, but 
vacation is not one long swim. The youngsters 
get tired of vacation and are actually ready to 
go back to school. 

Strange generation! No wonder the old- 
timers are flabbergasted.—Editorial, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, August, 1928. 


School Again 


Schools of the county opened their doors on 
The local ma- 
chinery of education has once more begun to 


Thursday for another year. 


revolve. School busses, trains, and private cars 
carry their loads of happy, care-free children to 
the schools. All of the external manifestations 
of the opening of our great public schools may 
be easily seen and appreciated. Do we ever stop 
to think how much work is done during the long 
hot summer months by our school executives to 
make all this possible? 

These executives who are on the job for the 
entire year get very little vacation. From the 
time that school is closed in the spring to the 
time it opens in the fall they are hard at work 
preparing facilities for the education of our chil- 
dren. Do we fully appreciate their efforts in 
our behalf? 

The schools are ready for the inflow of chil- 
dren of all ages. Additions and improvements 
have been brought about. Competent teachers 
have been hired, programs of study worked out 
that have for their aim the development of our 
children into strong, broadminded, clear think- 
ing American citizens, and in fact everything 
done to make an education easy to get and of 


lasting value. What is required of us? Just 
three things. We must pay our taxes so that 
the schools may be adequately financed ; we must 
send our children to the schools and we must co- 
operate with school officials. If we do these 
three things we have done our part. Many of 
us overlook or minimize the importance of one 
or more of these obligations. There should be 
more of our young people in school. Too often 
a parent keeps a child out of school for some 
trivial reason and thereby does that child an in- 
jury that can never be undone. The schools of 
our county are for our children. We pay for 
the maintenance of the schools. Why not take 
full advantage of the educational opportunities 
they offer?—Editorial, Virginia Beach Weekly. 








THE PASSING OF A. B. CHANDLER 
President, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 

The announcement of the sudden death of 
Mr. A. B. Chandler, president of the State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg, on September 21 
came as a shock to the people of the whole State 





and especially cast a gloom over the faculty and 
student body at the College. Mr. Chandler died 
from a stroke of apoplexy after a hard day’s 
work in the office incident to the opening of the 
eighteenth session of the college. 

Mr. Chandler was born at Bowling Green, 
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Caroline county. He received his elementary 
and secondary training in the schools of his home 
town. He graduated at the University of Vir- 
ginia taking the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
He later studied law at Washington and Lee 
University and practiced that profession for two 
years in Atlanta. Returning to Virginia he 
entered the profession of teaching. He held suc- 
cessively the positions of head of the schools at 
Clifton Forge, teacher in private schools in Rich- 
mond, for nine years principal of elementary 
public schools in Richmond and for three years 
School Ex- 

He was a 


a member of the State Board of 
aminers in his section of the State. 
member of the first faculty of the State Normal 
School at Fredericksburg when it was estab- 
lished in 1911. He served as dean of that in- 
stitution from 1915 to 1918. 


president of the College in 1919 and served in 


He was elected 


this capacity until his death. 

Mr. Chandler was a conscientious and inde- 
fatigable worker in whatever he undertook. 
Much of the growth and development of the 
College can be attributed to his untiring effort 
and wise direction. He was for years an active 
and enthusiastic member of the State Teachers 
Association and served for a time as vice presi- 
dent of that organization. He was co-editor of 
the Virginia Journal of Education session of 
1918-19 and wrote many of the editorials appear- 
ing in the issues of that session. 

In the passing of Mr. Chandler the State has 
lost an earnest leader in the cause of public edu- 
cation and the institution at Fredericksburg has 
lost a wise, conscientious administrator. 





OUR ADVERTISERS ARE YOUR FRIENDS 


One of the Journal’s main sources of revenue 
is from its advertising. Our advertisers are re- 
liable, and whenever you need anything that 
our advertisers can furnish for your school, or 
for your library, or for yourself personally, we 
are asking that you give them the preference. 
We represent you when we solicit their adver- 
tising and our mutual interest will be served if 
you will cooperate with them whenever possi- 
ble. You will be serving your Association if 
you will let our advertisers know that you read 
their advertisements in the Journal. 





UEL W. LAMKIN 


President, National Education Association 

Mr. Lamkin was elected president of the N. E. 
A. at the Minneapolis meeting last July without 
an opposing candidate. He is orie of the most 
representative men working in the field of edu- 
cation in America today. He received his ele- 
mentary and high school training in the schools 
of his native town and State, Clinton, Missouri. 
Later he attended the University of Missouri. 

His teaching and administrative experience 
covers the entire gamut of classroom teaching— 
principal, county superintendent, and State super- 











intendent. For a time he held the Federal po- 
sition as rehabilitation officer in the St. Louis 
district, and still later was chief of division of 
rehabilitation and director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational 1921, he was 


called to the presidency of the State Teachers 


Education. In 


College at Maryville, Missouri, which position 
he now holds. 

Mr. Lamkin has always been active in teach- 
ers organizations, having held important official 
positions in the Missouri Education Association 
including the presidency of that organiaztion. 

Mr. Lamkin will be one of the principal speak- 
ers on the program of the annual convention of 
the Virginia Education Association in Richmond 
Thanksgiving week. 
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Salient Facts About the Preventorium 


> 


1. The Preventorium building has been completed and is ready for occupancy. 


2. It is yet necessary to secure $13,626.64 in order to pay off the remaining 
indebtedness on the building and for furnishing the rooms. 


3. Virginia has 13,000 white teachers. 
4. Over seven thousand teachers have contributed. 
5. Something like six thousand teachers have not yet contributed. 


6. If thirty five hundred teachers will contribute four dollars each 
a. The Preventorium and all of the benefits of the University of Virginia 
Hospital will be available to the teachers of Virginia at a nominal fee. 
b. The Virginia Education Association will control an institution unique 
in America, giving to its members the best obtainable hospital and 
health facilities. 
c. The goal will be reached and in the satisfaction of this accomplishment 


the Association can give its attention to other important objectives. 


7. Financial statement: 





Cost of Preventorium and furnishings________._-______-__--_$ 43,214.50 
Total paid in by teachers to date___-____-_------$ 26,587.86 

REE dliemednenndcukedisineanesmaiatinnsatiiins 3,000.00 29,587.86 
PS SUE DP Te CE icc rccnnniinicniccnunimenomnnsit $ 13,626.64 


As chairman of the committee I appeal to the six thousand teachers who 
have not yet contributed to instruct their superintendents to deduct four dollars 
from their October salary checks to be sent to the executive secretary at head- 
quarters office in Richmond as soon as possible. I am making this direct appeal 
both to teachers of long service who have not paid their quota and to teachers 
who are entering the profession in Virginia for the first time this year. 

I am not taking your time in presenting arguments for the Preventorium. 
This stage has passed. I am confident that the presentation of the facts as I 
have outlined them above will be sufficient to secure the desired response from 
the teachers of Virginia, which will enable us to open the Preventorium by 
Thanksgiving. 

FRED M. ALEXANDER, 


Chairman, Preventorium Committee. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 5-11, 1928 

American Education Week is observed each year 
during the week that includes Armistice Day. For 
1928 the dates are November 5-11. This is a week of 
rededication to the cause of universal education. Its 
purpose is to develop a fuller understanding of the 
schools—their ideals, achievements and needs. Just as 
we celebrate Christmas because it gave us a great re- 
ligion and the Fourth of July to magnify the ideals of 
freedom, so we observe Education Week as a time for 
devotion to the deeper values of our civilization. The 
program, arranged by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Legion, is built around the 
seven objectives of education. 


Health Day, Monday, November 5 
Directs attention to the fact that health is. the 
foundation of personal and social well-being. By help- 
ing children form high standards of physical and 
mental fitness the school contributes to the betterment 
of the race. 


Home and School Day, Tuesday, November 6 
Emphasizes that home is the central institution by 
which civilization is advanced. By helping children 
to establish right attitudes and good habits, the home 

lays the foundation upon which the school builds. 


Know Your School Day, Wednesday, November 7 

Has for its central thought the school itself. The 
school teaches children how to learn, how to think, to 
develop vision, to judge, to do, and gives them an 
appreciation of accumulated knowledge. 


School Opportunity Day, Thursday, November 8 

Stresses that work is the foundation of progress. 
The advance of the individual and of the nation de- 
pends upon discovering the special talent of each 
worker. He can then be trained to make the best use 
of that talent in work that will be a joy and a service. 


Citizenship Day, Friday, November 9 
Calls attention to the fact that schools train the youth 
of America to become good citizens. Schools eliminate 
factional and national hatreds and develop that mutual 
sympathy, respect, and understanding essential to loyal 
citizenship. 


Community Day, Saturday, November 10 
Emphasizes that education is a lifelong enterprise. 
The ability of the individual to improve himself is in- 
fluenced by the ideals and practices of the community. 
To improve community standards schools cultivate 
taste in art, music, literature, and sports. 


Armistice Day, Sunday, November 11 

Provides an opportunity for lessons in patriotism 
and citizenship. Ten years ago the thought of the 
world changed from war duties to the peaceful pursuits 
of life. 

Start early to plan. Let the president of the local 
association appoint a special committee to work with 
principals and teachers on programs to be held each 
day of the week. 


See the Virginia Journal of Education for ma- 
terial on: 
Health 

Athletics in Virginia High Schools—Walter C. Chap- 
man. June, 1928; 21: 443. 

How a Hot Lunch Project Developed—S. Eggleston. 
April, 1928; 21: 357. 

The School Nurse—April, 1928; 21: 374. 

Education Through Physical Education—James E. 

Rogers. March, 1928; 21: 310. 
Child Health Day—March, 1928; 21: 330. 
Health Club Work in Norfolk County Schools— 
George D. Floyd. February, 1928; 21: 268. 
Worthy Hlome Membership 
The Task of the Negro Teacher—L. T. 
February, 1928; 21: 294. 

The Problem of Adult Education—George B. Zehmer. 
October, 1927; 21:77. 

Mastery of the Tools, Technics, and Spirit of Learning 

Directed Study as a Means to Reducing Failures— 
C. A. Edwards. May, 1928; 21: 406. 

Some Practical Suggestions on High School Labora- 
tory Management—Elizabeth Gillespie. February, 
1928; 21: 274. 

The Tragedy of Failure—J. E. Houtton. February, 
1928; 21: 289. 

Technique in Teaching Reading—M. L. Combs. 
December, 1927; 21:171. 

Are We Meeting Our Responsibility in Teaching 
Our Pupils How to Study—W. T. McCullough. 
October, 1927; 21:54. 

7ocational and Economic Effectiveness 

The Place and Function of Vocational Education— 
H. L. Davidson. June, 1928; 21: 460. 

A Workable Program for Vocational Guidance— 
G. A. Leyman. April, 1928; 21: 373. 

High School Newspapers—L. D. Crow. September, 
1927 = 27: 10. 

‘aithful Citizenship 

Historic Williamsburg to Be Made the National 
Museum of ’76—C. J. Heatwole. June, 1928; 
21 : 439. 

A Story of a Teacher in the Thick of Teaching and 
Community Experience—Mary A. Whitt. May, 
1928; 21: 397. 

The Teacher as a Voting Citizen—Henry G. Ellis. 
June, 1928; 21:231. 

Educational Value of Visits to the National Capitol 
of High School Students—December, 1927; 21 : 175. 

Wise Use of Leisure 

Reading the Best Books—C. M. Newman. June, 
1928; 21: 42. 

Virginia Ferns—William D. Smith. May, 1928; 
21: 404. 

Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets for Bird-Study— 
March, 1928; 21: 331. 

Ethical Character 

Education and Morality—Antioch Notes. November, 
1927; 21: Front Cover. 

The Teacher’s Personality—Henry Louis Smith. 
Oetober,. 1927 21:51. 
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STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT SET UP 
BY BUCHANAN COUNTY TEACHERS 


Epiror’s Note: This is a splendid example of what 
local associations in the State can do. We are glad to 
print it in full. 

(he Buchanan County Teachers’ Institute held at 


Grundy in the new and modern: Grundy High School 
building, on Friday, September 14, was attended by 
practically all of the teachers of the county who unani- 
mously adopted as their objectives for the school year 


the iollowing resolutions: 

We, the teachers of Buchanan county, Virginia, as- 
sembled at the Teachers Institute held September 14, 
1928, at Grundy, Virginia, considering that this county 
has an educational rating comparative with other coun- 
ties in the State based on certain index numbers arrived 
at by the following financial and academic factors: 

Financial factors: 

1. Average annual salary of teachers. 

2. Per cent of local funds in salaries. 

3. Total cost per room. 

4. Per capita cost of instruction on enrolment. 
5. Total per capita cost on enrolment. 


Academic factors: 

1. Per cent of attendance on enrolment. 

2. Per cent of teachers holding above first grade 
certificate. 
Length of term in days. 
Per cent of high school pupils on enrolment. 
Adequacy of local facilities, and sometimes per 
cent of seventh grade pupils on enrolment. 


tin» Ww 


And, further, that our county has an undesirable per 
cent of illiteracy among children of school age that is 
sometimes over exaggerated to the embarrassment of 
the citizens of our county; 

And, further, that there is a tendency of children and 
parents to stop school on reaching the limit of the age 
under the compulsory attendance law regardless of 
whether or not the child has completed the seven elemen- 
tary grades; 

Unanimously adopt the following resolutions: 

1. Be it resolved that the teachers of Buchanan 
county help to improve the educational rating of the 
county in the following manner: 

A. Percentage of attendance. 

$y personal contact with parents and pupils en- 
courage perfect attendance without resorting to 
the compulsory attendance law but when neces- 
sary compel attendance by fully co-operating with 
officials in enforcing the school attendance law. 

B. Per cent of teachers holding above first grade 

certificates : 
By pursuing courses by correspondence, attend- 
ance at normal schools and colleges, reading 
courses, etc., to better equip ourselves in our 
chosen profession. 


C. Per cent of high school pupils on enrolment. 
Realizing that the county is not credited with 
resident pupils attending private or denomina- 
tional schools in making up the educational rat- 
ing and knowing that by the proper encourage- 
ment numbers of promising boys and girls will 
pursue their training in high school, we resolve to 
encourage all pupils to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered them in high school educa- 
tion by keeping the subject before them in all 
grades. 

D. Per cent of seventh grade pupils on enrolment. 
3y a well planned effort to motivate pupils to 
continue their school work even after the com- 
pulsory school law has ceased to act against them 
until all have at least completed the seven ele- 
mentary grades. 

FE. Eliminate illiteracy among children of school age. 
Realizing that there is no better organization nor 
agency for the purpose and none that can so 
nearly blanket the county and reach the children, 
there being approximately 90 schools and 125 
teachers or one teacher for each 35 school chil- 
dren, who are zealous of their profession and 
ambitious for the children in their respective 
communities, hereby resolve and covenant to- 
gether to use every means in our power and co- 
operate with the several committees appointed by 
the superintendent of schools to _ eliminate 
illiteracy among the children of school age, thus 
removing our county from its undesirable position 
and embarrassing advertisement. 

F. Furnish schools with necessary equipment for in- 

struction. 
By each teacher endeavoring to raise funds 
locally to supplement that given by the county 
school board with which to equip each school- 
room with essential charts for reading, maps, 
globes, libraries, etc., by any method deemed 
appropriate and advisable by each individual 
teacher. 


We know that it is not within our province to advise 
the authorities of the county empowered to appropriate 
monies and lay levies but we urge them to give the 
children who are undeniably the greatest resource of 
our country a deserved opportunity by appropriating 
at least an equal amount as that given to roads, etc., 
thereby giving the county the educational rating it is 
entitled to and to which they could refer with pride 
and pleasure. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY HALIFAX 
COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
We, the Halifax County Teachers Association, in 
regular assembly this 21st day of September, 1928, do 

hereby resolve: 
I. That we express to the South Boston school 
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authorities and Mr. Friend our appreciation of their 
courtesy and kindness to us. 

II. That we commend our board 
collectively and individually for the faithfulness, in- 
dustry, and patience with which they have discharged 
their duties; and we heartily promise to co-operate 
with the board and with our respective communities, 
both of whom we serve. 


county school 


III. That we further resolve that teachers of Halifax 
county should attend the Virginia Education Association 
in large numbers, and that they should identify them- 
selves more closely with the general program of their 
special departments. We believe that the meeting should 
not be looked upon as a holiday occasion but as an 
opportunity for the teachers to increase their profes- 
sional efficiency. 

IV. That we heartily endorse the work of the county 
health unit, and recommend that the department and 
teachers join hands in promoting the general health 
of the pupils of the county. 

V. That we approve the reorganization of the Hali- 
fax County Literary Association, and recommend that 
it continue the contests for elementary schools. 

VI. That we thanks to Mr. Morell 
Clarke for the faithful service rendered by his papers 
interests of the 


extend our 


educational 
That we approve the Curtis-Reed plan for a 


to the 
VII. 
Federal Department of Education with a 


county. 


secretary in 
the president’s cabinet. 

VIII. That in appreciation of the faithful and ef- 
ficient services of Superintendent H. J. 
Watkins and in recognition of the wonderful progress 
made in 
tration in the county of Halifax and of the love and 


our beloved 


education during the years of his adminis- 


esteem in which he is held by both teachers and pupils 
in the county and of the beneficent and religious in- 
fluence he exerts upon the public at large—Resolved 
that we do hereby respectfully petition the county school 
board that it Mr. H. J. Watkins division 
superintendent of Halifax county for a term of four 
years beginning April 1, 1929, believing as we do that 
we may expect a continuation of educational growth 
under his wise supervision. 

IX. That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of the county association, that a copy be 
put in the hands of the county papers and that a copy 
be sent to the Virginia Journal of Education. 


reappoint 


NEAL A. BeEpINGER, President. 





VIRGINIA CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


The meeting of the Virginia Classical Association 
will be held Friday, November 30, of Convention week 
with a morning and an afternoon session. There will 
be a round table on Latin in the Junior High School in 
which Misses ,arksdale of Roanoke, Miss 
Dorothy Terrell of Roanoke, and Miss Ruby Foster, 
Northside Junior High School, Richmond, will take part. 
Others on the program are: Dr. John Sowhill, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg; Mrs. Kate M. Allison, 
High School, Pulaski; Dr. J. H. Dillard, Charlottes- 
ville; Dr. J. D. Eggleston, Hampden-Sidney College; 
and Miss Robinson, Sweet Professor 
James Stinchcomb, of the University of Pittsburg, will 
talk on The Younger Generation of the Ciceros, 


Emily 


sriar College. 


Educational News and Comments 


MATERIAL reductions in the size of boards of educa- 
tion in the larger cities of the United States have been 
made within recent years, as shown by a study of cer- 
tain practices in city school administration by W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, chief city schools division of the United 
States Bureau of Education, published as City School 
Leaflet No, 29. Few authorities on school administra- 
tion favor a board of education of more than 9 mem- 
bers; the average number is 7.8. Only 14.3 per cent of 
cities of 100,000 or more population and 13.7 per cent 
of cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population reporting have 
boards of education exceeding 9 members. 

<— 


OF THE 142,111 resident students enroled in land- 
grant institutions of the United States during the school 
year 1925-26 more than a third—34 per cent—were 
registered for courses in arts and science, 20.5 per cent 
in engineering courses, 9 per cent in commerce and 
business, § per cent in agriculture, and 7.2 per cent in 
professional education, as shown by a report on land- 


grant colleges by Walter J. Greenleaf, associate spe- 
cialist in land-grant college statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Education, published by the bureau 
as Bulletin, 1927, No. 37. 
<> 

Iorty Two States have school medical inspection laws 
of some kind. In 16 of the States medical examination 
is mandatory for pupils in all school districts. Ex- 
aminations are given in 23 States by specially trained 
persons—physicians or nurses, physical directors, den- 
tists, or some combination of these. In 13 States ex- 
aminations may be given by the teacher; in 2 States 
by the superintendent, principal, or teacher. 

<> 

Mr. A. G, CUMMINGs is principal of the Farmville 
schools instead of Mr. R. W. House as stated in the 
September issue of the Journal. Mr. Cummings went 
to Farmville from Southampton county where, for five 
years, he was principal of the Exmore-Willis Wharf 
High School. 
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NINETY PER CENT of all the pupils who graduated from 
the elementary schools of Dallas, Tex., last year entered 
high schools. 

<> 

Mr. J. Mitnor Dorey, formerly head of the English 
department in the Scarborough, New York, country day 
school, has been appointed executive secretary of the 
Education Association to succeed Mr. 
Morton Snyder, now director of the Rye, New York, 


country day school. 


Progressive 


<> 


DurinG 1927-28 there were 99,500 pupils enroled in 
the Junior Red Cross in approximately 400 schools of 
Virginia. About 13,000 of these are high school stu- 
The Virginia membership is growing rapidly, 
these figures representing a 38 per cent increase over 
the preceding year. Many of the classes are carrying 
on activities of a national and international character 
in addition to their school and community interests. 

<> 


aents. 


fue Vocational Guidance Magazine published at 24 
Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
contains some very helpful material on guidance. This 
sa very vital and pertinent subject under discussion in 
the schools of Virginia right now. 

> 


Mr. Francis LANKForD of Morattico has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Heathsville school. 
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Book Review 


History OF MANKIND, by Hutton Webster. 


D. C. Heath 
& Co. 
There is a new viewpoint among the writers of text- 
books on the subject of history, viz., to build the ma- 
terial around such significant events as will show clearly 
the growth and evolution of the people in terms of 
achievements that make for human progress. They are 
now anxious that students understand the accomplish- 
ments of the human race in commerce and trade, in 
industry and the arts, in forms of government, in edu- 
cation, in religion and culture. They are minimizing the 
space given to the details of battles and wars. 

History of Mankind is a text on general history fol- 
lowing this newer conception of preparing historical 
material for use in our schools. Some of the interesting 
features of this text are numerous maps closely related 
to the text, intending to amplify and explain, and a 
profusion of pictures of interesting men, significant 
places and machines, all of which help the student to 
visualize the progress of civilization among the peoples 
studied. There are numerous colored pictures of men 
and of representative buildings in various cities and 
capitals of the world. 

History of Mankind will not fail to interest both 
teachers and pupils in the outstanding factors that make 
up the story of civilization among the peoples of the 
earth, 


663 pages. 
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To develop silent-reading skills 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Faraway Hills 


Pleasant Pathways 
Heights and Highways 


Winding Roads 


By WILHELMINA HARPER and AYMER JAY HAMILTON 




















A new series of readers for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 made up of new 


material 


throughout, 


and definitely planned to furnish modern 


reading material for the development of silent-reading habits. 


The content, 90% 


of which is modern American literature sure to interest 


young readers, was all heartily approved by a class of children before chosen 


for these books. 


The type-page is open and readable, 


and the colored 


illustrations are done by the Petershams. 


PLEASANT 


The Macmillan Company 


PATHWAYS 


$.84 $.88 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WINDING ROoaAps 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
and PRIMARY PLANS 
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Supplies an abundance of usable 
Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 
Devices and Material for use 

in all branches of elemen- 
tary school work. 


More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 
for the higher grades. 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 

Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
Pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 


Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other departments and special 
features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
£0l- 








Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


We are making it easy for every teacher to have this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your 
subscription will start with the September number and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
-[Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient ]—- 


[V. J. E.—Oct.] 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


; Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
with the September, 1928, issue. Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) In one [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 


of these squares to in- 
dicate preference as to 
payment. 


CJ I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1928. 
Name 
St. or z. 


Post Office...........-.. 
(J Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools. 














VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify ““American” 





| erst tell the story of “Ameri- 
OE , can” supremacy. A buyer preference Ss 
Combination so marked that 5 7% of the Nation’s te 
| NolOl school seats are A.S. C. built. A crafts- 
: manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion . . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
a — that school men have made necessary 
. \nier Arm ... and the A. S. C. organization 
\ possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 














“The Factory is in Segen, 
But the Service is Local to you.” ~ SSC 
< € SO ©) 


r American Seating Company ¢ ee 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. at Chicago, Illinois 
“STEEL DESKS ANC ARE BEST!” 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY UPPLY COMPANY  —™ 


2000 West Marshall Street - Richmond, Virginia 
State Distributors 











VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 














IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


If you have not received our new catalog write for copy today 

Promptness, Quality, Reliability | STEEL DESKS ARE THE BEST. Our 

ge school furniture satisfies because the quality 
is built in. Hygienically correct—finest fin- 
ish — sturdy — at- - 
tractive — and eco- 
nomical. We have 
desk and seating for 
every requirement. 
Our _ representative 
will be glad to call 
any time at your con- 
venience with  suit- 
able samples. We 
carry a full line of 
school equipment and 
supplies. Auditorium Latest Maps and Globes 
seating—church fur- That Meet State 
niture — Sund ay Requirements 
school equipment, playground equipment and athletic goods. Stage curtain and scenery. 
We appreciate your valued patronage and we promise prompt attention to all orders, 


ee 
yy Sew, 


large or small. 
The best of everything for schools. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 





2000-12 West Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia P. O. Box 1177 








The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic . Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 


does this. 


The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N. C. 





LESLIE GLO GL SLING. 
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